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We can ſcarcely caſt our Eyes upon a Page of Hiſtory, which is not 
ſtained with the Relation of ſome bloody Tranſaction che Proſcription 
of the Virtuous, or the Triumph of a Villain; which is ſufficient to Bt 

© convince every unprejudiced Man, that the greater Part of the World - 8 ; < | 
has hitherto been governed by Barbarians, and which muſt prove, to MS - * | 7 "of 


| | all Men of Sentiment and Humanity, that it is high Time to enquire ; ; ; 4 
into the Cauſe which has ſo often deſtroyed the Repoſe of the World, . 


and tained the Annals of Mankind with indelible Diſgrace. 3 9 
ImLAy's EmiGRANTS, Vor. III. - - 
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EDITORS OF THE REVIEWS. 


GENTIEMEx, 10 eee 
8 a man, I have dared to think for my- 
1 ſelf, and I have had courage enough 
to ſupport my opinions; perfectly ſatisfied 
with the honeſty of my intentions, I have al- 
ways avowed my principles; the propriety of 
a Parliamentary Reform has ſtared me in the 
face; and I have, on all occaſions, endeavoured 
to enforce its neceſſity; at laſt, Sirs, I am 
marked out as an object of perſecution; and 
though I dare my neighbours to prove me 
guilty of one diſhonourable act, they have 
ſufficient temerity to withdraw themſelves 
from my ſociety, merely becauſe I refuſed to 
ſign their late declarations ; my principles 
have therefore been held: bad; and a public 
outcry has been raiſed againſt me. In juſtice | 
to myſelf I publiſh the following ſheets ; you 
gentlemen, will, I truſt; have the goodneſs 
| A : to 
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to recollect, that they are written by a man, 


Whoſe education, much confined, leave him 
only to regret ſo irreparable a loſs; you, of 
courſe, will not meet with the elegant periods 
of a Gibbon, or a Hume ; the work is more 
from the heart than the head; it is not to diſ- 
play erudition, but principles; I hope you 
will therefore diſmiſs, with your accuſtomed 
candour, the, errors of a man, who is no 
grammarian ; of one who will think for 
himſelf, but deſires not that others ſhould 
think like' him, under the penalty of loſing 
his pecuniary ours. 7 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Vour's, very reſpectfully, 


The AU THOR. 
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| the firſt ages of the world, when Society 


began to mould itſelf into Government, 
we may be aſſured equality prevailed ; the 


equal rights of mankind were revered ; Go- 


vernment muſt. have exiſted for ſome time 


before Kings and Nobles were known, and 


ſtill longer before hereditary honours and 
privileges were invented. The rude chief, 
whoſe conqueſts were ſupported and extended 


by a manly ſon, found little difficulty in 


perſuading his tribe to ele& him for his fa- 


ther's ſucceſſor. An example once ſet is 
eaſily followed, till at laſt the form only of 
an election prevails. This father, perhaps, 


has many ſons; to gain their acquieſcence 
_ diſtinctions are made; their dreſs and their 


titles vary from the reſt of their clan; an 
affected -reſerve is kept up; and the whole 


government ſinks into the hands of the few. 
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Iv INTRODUCTION. 

To preſerve their diſtinctions Religion is de. 
baſed; an uninformed people are naturally 
ſuperſtitious; they eaſily believe what their 
prieſts tell them, who variably ſupport the 
divine right of Kings *. 

SGovernments may be reſolved into three 
diviſions, viz. the Antient, the Modern, and 
the New. By the firſt we mean thoſe go- 
vernments which exiſted before the capture 
of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. The term 


Modern we apply only to thoſe governments 


which took place in Europe after its conqueſt 


by thoſe barbarians who deſolated it from the 


third till towards the ninth century. By the 
New we mean the Government of America, 
which aroſe in conſequence of a diſgraceful 
barbarous, and tyrannical attempt to enſlave 
that continent; and that of the Republic of 
France, nowefighting in defence of its liberty 
againſt a confederacy in which England joins 
Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Germany; thoſe vile plun- 


dering robbers, thoſe dividers of Poland, in 
the gloriouſly unſucceſsful attempt of enſlaving : 


and conquering France. . 


o 


It is not. our intention, were we even equal 
to the inveſtigation, to enter into the merits 
or demerits of every ſeparate ſtate. Of the 

* See Ruſſels s Antient Hiſt, vol. i. from beginning to end. 
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antient governments ſuffice it to ſay, that in 
proportion as they became civilized, they re- 
jected deſpotiſm. The Chineſe wrote down, 
on a long table placed in the palace, any thing 


they might conſider as reprehenſible in their 


government“. The Greeks and Romans, as 
they were more civilized than other nations, 
poſſeſſed a greater proportion of liberty than 
they. In Greece the equal Rights of Man 


man was heard in the Comitia . It is true, 
evils aroſe from the vaſt numbers which ne- 
ceſſarily attended their meetings, and the 
power which an artful orator will ever have 


over a multitude, combined with the ambition 


of the Rich, at laſt deprived the Greeks 
and the Romans of their liberties. In each of 
theſe ſtates, previous to their final ſlavery, 
ariſtocracy ſupplied the place of equal rights. 
In Greece the different cities, animated by 
Demoſthenesf, formed. a powerful alliance; 
but, an eee by public virtue, reſting on 
the ſlender prop of privileged orders, Alex- 


ander conquered and enſlaved them. The 


ariſtocracy of Rome, at once corrupt and di- 


* Voltaire's Manner and Spirit of Nations, vol. i. p. 22. 
| + Hook's Roman Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 201. 


t Rollin's Antient Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 13. : 
6 2 FIR A 3 vided, 
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vided, after filing the world with blood, 
yielded at laſt to Cæſar; neither could the 
arm of Brutus, nor the ſtern virtue of Cato, 


retard its fall. Theſe were the only nations 


of the antient world that deſerve our notice ;. 


and when they became the victims of tyranny, 


the whole world ſunk into indolence, igno- 


rance, and cruelty. The religion of the old 
world was nobly tolerant; Socrates only was 
perſecuted by the -Greeks ; the Romans ne- 


ver diſgraced themſelves by ſuch barbarity. 
We certainly are not friends to the demo- 
cracies either of Greece or Rome ; but we aſk 
for the governments that ever produced equal 
virtues and abilities with them. Imperial 


Rome, and ſceptered Perſia, with timid and 


ſervile Egypt, preſent one wide ſcene of 
low ambition, cruel deſpotiſm, and mind-ſunk 


ſuperſtition. Liberty alone ennobles man, 
and Statess ariſe«to glory and to a ere in 


proportion as they enjoy it. 


Eq uality of Rights was as much reſpected in 


the earlieſt ages of tlie modern governments 
as in the antient; but the extreme ignorance 
of the world ſoon engendered ſuperſtition and 
deſpotiſm; the prieſts of a religion which 


teaches humility and One were no 


boner 
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ſooner placed near the throne of Conſtantine, 
than, forgetting the commands of their maſ- 
ter, they ſought only to increaſe their worldly: 
power; by hypocriſy and cruelty they de- 
baſed the world, and forced the paſſive ſlaves 
of the Eaſt and Weſt to ſubmit to their man- 
dates. At Rome a prieſt iſſued eternal dam- 
nation at his will, and if any dared to have 
diſputed his power, the heretic was burnt 
alive. Ever intolerant, the prieſts ' of the 
Greek and Roman empires quarrelled * and 
although the ſubject of their diſpute was un- 
derſtood by neither party, yet the inhabi- 
tants of the two empires were led, in direct 
oppoſition to the New Teſtament, to hate 
each other with true theologie zeal.” As the 
Greek Church has not mixed materially with 
the governments of Europe, we ſhall not notice 
it; but the Romiſh Church ſuffered none to 
exiſt without placing itſelf above the ſenate 
and the throne. No plagues, no famines, no 
wars, neither divine puniſhments nor the dil 
aſtrous inventions of men, could ſave a peo- 
ple from the payment of Peter's pence, or 
tythe, till printing informed mankind; then 


* See Gibbon' $ Hit. of Me Decline aud F al of the Roman 
a uM vol. li. * 529. N 
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did reaſon. begin to dawn; the prieſts of the 


world in vain endeavoured to. ſtop its pro- 
greſs; each fire they lighted ſerved but to 
prove the conſtancy of the ſufferers, and their 


own folly. Galileo aſſerted the motion of 


the earth; he was impriſoned at Rome; and 
forced to retract his opinions. Locke, the 
immortal Locke, honoured the Engliſh nation, 
by-publiſhing his Eſſay on Human Under- 
ſtanding ; the prieſts of Oxford expelled him 
that Univerlity ; the prieſts who impriſoned 
Galileo, and expelled Locke, are forgotten 8. 
the truths they aſſerted will remain for ever 
and ever. Cambridge, not to be behind her 
ſiſter Univerſity, has expelled W illiam Frend, 


for recommending peace and union, and for 


being too honeſt to aſcribe perfection to com- 
poſitions merely human. The prieſts in the 
high day of ignorance recommended paſſive 
obedience, firſt to themſelves, next to the 
Princes and Nobles of the world; but ſince 


printing and reaſon have driven them from 
the helm, they are contented to blend their own 


intereſts with thoſe of the privileged claſſes, 
and to keep to themſelves their tythes and their 

dignitaries ; IJ they willingly preach up that 

ſubmillion to others which they once endea- 
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voured to monopolize to themſelves. The 
extreme ignorance which the prieſts contrived 
to keep the people in, was very favourable to 
the tyranny of their Kings; and, generally 
ſpeaking, no country is free, though very few: 
exiſt without retaining ſome marks of having 
been once ſo. Many enjoy privileges; but 
we deteſt that freedom which is a royal boon. 
Some of theſe. countries have been called 
Democracies and Republics; but where in 
Europe did power emanate from the people 
only ? The governments of Europe are all 
either abſolutely monarchical or ariſtocrati- 
cal; England alone retains the ſhadow of 
freedom. Without entering into the diſ pute 
of what conſtituted the Saxon wittena-gemot, 

it is acknowledged on all hands that every 

freeman voted for his repreſentative i in Par⸗ 
liament till the reign of Henry VI.; Henry 
VII. to leſſen the power of the nobility, gave 
repreſentatives to boroughs; ſmall numbers 
received from him privileges equal to the 
rights of counties; his example was followed 
by his ſucceſſors; the power which the Crown 
then poſſeſſed is now in the hands of the 
Nobles, and the free voice of the people is 
ſcarce heard in the Britiſh Parliament. Ano- 
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ther privilege was left; Juries repreſented 
the people, and while their purity remained, 
the people's liberties and properties were ſe- 
cured ; it was under the reign of Brunſwick 
that Special Juries were invented, and their 
ſervility has proved how little we ou ns to 
be thankful for the invention 2. 

The New Governments we defined to be 
thoſe! ' of America and France. | In theſe 
countries, | eker 
. Man, equal man, no vain diſtinRtion/ knows, 

With pride he thinks, with energy he glows, 


0 Republic valour every boſom fires, 
* Republic virtue every ſoul inſpires . 


On theſe Republics we will not indulge 
ourſelves i in praiſe; we honour the truly Chriſ- 
tian precept, « Do as you would be done 
« unto” and we fee with pleaſure States 
forming themſelves: on that axtom. In France 
no charters prevent a Frenchman living 
wherever in France he pleaſes ; no man, be- 
cauſe he belongs to one pariſh, is [27a © na 


* 6 A ſingle jail, in Alfred's golden reign,” 
« Could half the nation's criminals contain ; j 
Fair Juſtice then, without conſtraint ador d, 
Held high the ſteady ſcale, but deep'd the ſword; 
Mio. ſpies were paid, no ſpecial juries known, 
6 Bleft age! = ah! how diffrent . 
AY Pr. JonnsoN's Lonlon. 
1 See — 8 beautiful Ode on the French Revolution. 
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| ſetiling wherever his honeſt induſtry will 
maintain him; no venal ſuffrage there can 


be bought; no Entail; no Exciſe; no Teſt 


Act; no ſtarving Curates; no Game Laws; 
no Manorial Rights; no unmerited Penſions; 
no ſinecure Places; no Tythes there ſwell the 
pride of the few, or deluge with miſery the 
: many; no Monopolies there reſtri&t trade; 
all is open, all is free; what one enjoys, all of 
equal reſpectability and virtue may enjoy *. 
Ihe following ſheets were principally writ- 
ten in the months of January and February; 


they would have been publiſhed earlier had 


not ſome unforeſeen delays occurred; an hue 


and cry has ſince been raiſed againſt the lo- 


vers of equality; and the wicked have made 
the weak belieye, that an equality of property 


is their deſign. Moſt ſolemnly. we declare, 
that never from any one man have we heard 


We regret the maſſacres which have diſgraced the French 
Revolution; but we do not much wonder at them; bad men 
abound in every cquntry ; and the gold of the deſpots, we 
doubt not, has been plentifully diſtributed to embroil the affairs 
of France. Let Engliſhmen remembet᷑ the cruelties exerciſed 
by themſelves in their conteſt with the Americans; the employ- 
ing ſavages to murder and ſcalp, the firing of towns, the ſhoot- 


ing of women, their treatment of priſoners; and if juſtice 


obliges them in ſome things to accuſe the French of barbarity 
let them recollect they are not wholly guiltleſs of the ſame crime. 


+ See Gordon's Hiſt, of the American War. 
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the moſt diſtant intimation of ſuch a deſign ; 
it any now deſire it, we are convinced that it 
muſt have ariſen from the aſſociations, who 
ſtarted the idea; thoſe enemies to liberty and 
human happineſs . To whom we believe we 
owe the preſent war; their attempts to de- 
ſtroy the liberties of the preſs will be, I truſt, 
fruſtrated by the virtues of its friends; a So—-— 
ciety has been formed to defend it; and with 
pleaſure we ſee the wiſeſt and the beſt men 
in _ kingdom are members of it. 


46 Nobles, all hail! O fight of joyful hope 
& For ſuffering England! Patriot band of worthies, 
„ Confederate by the holieſt bond on earth, 
8 hs To the beſt; - deareſt „„ 
| Battle ef Haſtings, Act II. Scene I. 


With reſpect to the War, we beg leave to 
mention the following facts: The poor rates 
in the city of Norwich were, at Chriſtmas 
1792, one ſhilling and ninepence in the pound 
per quarter; to relieve the diſtreſſes of the poor 
two thouſand pounds were afterwards ſub- 
ſeribed; at Lady-day 179g the poor rates 
were advanced to three ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence; and I am well informed, that next 
Midſummer rates will be four ſhillings and 


+ We mean not thus to accuſe every individual aſſociation ; , 
we ſpeak of the whole, not of a component part. 7 
e i 8 9383 twopence 
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twopence in the pound, beſides a debt in- 
curred of eight hundred pounds. There are 
at this time fourteen thouſand poor people out 
of employment in the city of Norwich; ſpin- 
ning found bread for thouſands in the county 
of Norfolk; fourteenpence was allowed for 
the ſpinning of a pound of wool ; now, in 
time of war, eightpence only is given; and 
it has been lower. 
In the month of March I went into a poor 
man's houſe; the day was cold; I was aſto- 
niſhed to find the woman in bed without a 
fire *; this ſhe explained to me by ſaying, that 
ſhe could not procure work which would pay 
for firing. Such are the ſufferings of the 
poor ; let us attend to them, and not inſult 
their feelings by declarations of happinels, to 
which they are too generally eſtranged . 
Let us remember · that from the firſt day of 
January to the laſt of May 1793, 642 bank - 
rupts were announced in the Gazette. It 
* & Ye poor and wretched, ſuffer and be dumb, 

And wait for happineſs in worlds to come.” 


+ One of the arguments againſt the abolition of the Slave 
Trade is, the ſuperior ſituation of the ſlaves in the Weſt-Indies 
to what our common people poſſeſs; yet the Aſſociators (Who 
include the enemies to the abolition of that trade) affect to dwell 
upon the ſuperior happineſs of the people of England; how are | 
theſe opinions to be reconciled ? 
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may be the intereſt of the few to make and 
continue wars; it cannot be that of the 
many ; and it is the buſineſs of the following 
ſheets to prove, that the intereſt of the peo- 
ple was never attended to, nor ever will, till 
there is a Reform in Parliament. 
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8 it is not our intention to review the LR 

conduct of William before he ſeat d | 
himſelf on the Throne of England, Wy we ſhe | 1 
wholly omit his pretenſions to that Throne ; . I 
poor they certainly were, or an armed force 2 


would not have been neceſlary to have ſup- I 
ported them. For we hold it a moſt certain 4 
fact, that all legitimate power is derived from = 


the governed. William ſeems himſelf: to have . 
been conſcious of it; beſore the Crown was 


placed on his head he aſked the conſent of i L 
the Engliſh *. The conlent of a conquered | _ 


ple Is eaſily obtained, and William was | 3 
crowned King of England in the year 1060. _ 


* 


WELL | | 3 
—The fact 1s. ſtill im | important, 3 AS it proves Af 1 
| 0 Rapin, vol E - 
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(though called a Conqueror) he dare not 
aſſume the Crown without the forms of elec- 
tion. He alſo took the oaths uſually admi- 


niſtered to the Saxon Kings *, which he did 


not break till the moſt powerful of the Saxon 
Nobles voluntarily furrendered to him. To 
commemorate the action of Haſtings he foun- 
ded a Church and Abbey there , as he 
pretended, to pray for the fouls of himſelf 
and Harold ; but the true reaſon appears 
through this flimſy diſguiſe ; it was to com- 
memorate his victory. In this opinion we 
cannot be deceived. William was not ſuper- 
ſtitious, but vain glorious; of this a proof 


immediately follows, by appearing before the 


French Ambaſſador + at Feſcam P. in all the 
ſplendour he could aſſume. _ SY 


This Prince, naturally of a rigid, bar: 
truſtful, covetous diſpoſition , oppreſſed his 
ſubjects beyond the poſſibility of ſubmiſſion. - 
He forced them into rebellions, which enabled 


| him to fill his own coffers, and reward his 


followers. As a Proof of this we find, that 
in the courſe of this reign the lands paſſed ſo 


| generally from the Engliſh to the Normans, 


that they might be ſaid to be the only poſ- 


V Iittleton's Hiſt, p. 41. + Rapin, 152. 
5 7 '_  -  fefſors 
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ſeſſors in England* Edwin Earl of Cheſter 
was one of the moſt powerful of the Engliſh 
Nobles, William therefore endeavoured to 


amuſe him till he could deviſe ſome means 
to leſſen his conſequence: With this view 
the King promiſed him his daughter in mar- 
riage, though it appears he never intended 
to fulfil that promiſe. Mankind have ever 


diſcovered a readineſs to depend on the pro- 
miſes of royalty, and Edwin was deceived ; 
he flew, as the tyrant expected, to arms, 
for which William was prepared, who ſoon 
forced him to ſubmit.; The rich and pow- 

erful of the rebels he pardoned, though large 

fines were impoſed upon them. We might 
here be tempted to ſuppoſe he poſſeſſed ſome 


degree of mercy, had he not thrown ſuch 


numbers of inferior rebels into priſon; and 


exerciſed upon them exemplary juſtice p. By 


his order the Engliſh' were deprived of arms, 
and were forbid, on pain of death, having 
lights in their houles Aer FOG 0 oc in 
the evening. 

An 0 took Ae in . 
berland ; ; the inſurgents were aſſiſted by the 
Danes and Scots; they were ſoon diſperſed: 


7 Rapin, 153. '+ Duke of Brunſwick's Manifeſto. 
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William, ſenſible that the Engliſh ſubmitted 
to his government” more from fear than af- 
ſection, was reſolved. to render them inca- 
pable of future inſurrections; he was heard 
to ſwear by God's ſplendour, that he would 
not leave a Northumbrian alive. He iſſued 
orders for laying waſte the whole tract of 
country between the Humber and the Tees. 

The houſes were reduced to aſhes “, the 
_ _ cattle ſeized and driven away, the inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry deſtroyed, the inhabitants 
' compelled either to quit the kingdom or to 
periſh miſerably in the woods. It is com- 
puted that one hundred thouſ; and perſons 
were thus murdered by this inhuman deſpot, 
and for fixty miles not a houſe was left 
ſtanding. About this. time he ordered all 
| pleadings to be carried on in the Norman 

language. He robbed the churches and mo- 

naſteries of their riches; he did not even 

ſpare the ſhrines of the ſaints, or the con- 

ſecrated veſſels. Thus the King's whole 
conduct convinced the Engliſh that his de- 
ſign was to reduce them ſo low that they 
ſhould never again be able to hold up their 
heads. Frederick, Abbot of St. Alban's, ſee- 


Mod. Part of Univerſal Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 53. 


ing 


ing that their liberties Ne be for ever loſt 
if they did not make a vigorous effort, ſud- 
denly. drew an army together, which was fo 
powerful as to intimidate the tyrant, who met 
the malcontents at Berkhamſtead, calmly 
heard their grievances, and ſwore on the 
Evangeliſts to redreſs them. The inſurgents 
_ wereſatisfied, and diſperſed; but royal faith 
was not to be depended on. William or- 
dered great numbers of thoſe who had taken 
up arms againſt him to be ſeized ; ſome he 
put to death, ſome he baniſhed, and ſome he 
impriſoned . A body of the malcontents 
retired to Ely, and for ſome time defended 
themſelves ; but the monarch at laſt made 
| himſelf maſter of the place, when he ordered 
the hands to be lopped off, and the eyes to be 
put out, of many of the priſoners + ; after 
which he diſperſed them through the coun- 
try, as a terror to the people. We muſt not 
_ paſs over his immenſe revenues; he ſqueezed 
from the people four hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, a ſum equivalent to twelve 
millions of money of modern eſtimation ; 

beſides, he obliged the monaſteries to main- 
+ Rapin, p. 167. + Univ. Hiſt, vol. Arik. p. T. t Smol- 
let's Hiſt, of England, p. 413. 85 
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tain for him ws tbouſand Knights. It gives 


us ſome pleaſure to find the boldneſs of this 


King well applied, which it certainly was, 
in oppoſing the claims made by the Pope to 
the ſovereignty of England. He declared to 
the Nuncio that he held his crown only of 
God and his ſword, forgetting the right of 
his people, which, at his coronation, he had 


tacitly allowed, by aſking their conſent. One 


ſtrong example of royal gratitude may be 


found in this King's conduct to Earl Wal- 
thoff, who, when heated with wine, was 
drawn into a conſpiracy by ſome Norman 


Lords ; the next day he went and diſcloſed 
it to Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who commended his repentance, adviſed him 
to caſt himſelf at the King” s feet, and even 


wrote a letter to William in Walthoff's fa- 


vour. The King was ſo much alarmed that 


he leſt Normandy, where he then was, and 
returned to England, and Walthoff was par- 


doned; but as ſoon as the conſpiracy was 


ſtifled, he was apprehended, publicly be- 
headed, and buried under the ſcaffold *. As 
affection ſeems to have little ſhare in the 


| hearts of Princes, Robert, the eldeſt fon 
1 * Rapin, vol. i. p. 159. . 
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of William, attempted to rob his father. 'of 
the Dukedom of Normandy, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the French King; but they did not 
ſucceed. Some excuſe may be attempted 
for a few of the crimes of William; but 
for the inhuman ſeverity of his Foreſt Laws 
it is impoſſible. He declared that whoever 
killed a deer, boar, or hare*, ſhould have 
his eyes put out; nor was he ſatisfied with 
thus confining to himſelf- the vaſt tracts 
of foreſt which he found. in England; he 
made a new one in Hampſhire, laid waſte 
a country above thirty miles in extent, 
drove out all the inhabitants, and deſtroyed 
their dwellings and churches; ſo that Attila 
himſelf did not more juſtly deſerve to be 
named the Scourge of God than this mer- 
cileſs Norman . We cannot but feel happy 
in having finiſhed. our review of this mon- 
ſter's acts. He had for ſome time been af- 
flicted with corpulency, and latterly with a 
fever, which was increaſed by a fall from 


his horſe, in conſequence of which he grew 


worle and worſe, and died the gth day of 
September, 1087, in the ſixty- fourth year of 


* Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 62. + Vide Littleton's Hiſt. of 


Hen. II. nn | \ 


bis 


years over England.” | 
If we conſider William as a Man, by t 


laws of morality he appears deſtitute of every 
virtue ; that he had g 21 | | 
city will not be denied; but he was cruel be- 
vond the age in which he lived; his laws 
and puniſhments were often greatly inade- 
quate to the guilt of the offenders ; his diſ- 
poſition was haughty and overbearing ;: 
is purpoſe, equity and humanity were 
ike diſregarded ; no man delighted more in 
_ nd oſtentation than William ; at the 
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WILLIAM THE SECOND. 


8⁰ firmly was the power of William the ' 
” Conqueror eſtabliſhed, that, by will, he _ + 
bequeathed the Kingdom of England to his 

ſecond ſon William, ſurnamed Rufus, from 

the colour of his hair. Thus man was made 

the property of man, and a whole people were 
diſpoſed of like ſtock. This Prince actually 

ſeized the Crown without any form of elec- 

tion, although he was univerſally hated both 

by the Normans and Engliſh ; a very ſtrong 
proof of the native badneſs of his heart. 
We cannot but obſerve how partial the 
Engliſh have ever been to the ſuppoſed vir- _—_ 
tues of their Princes before they arrived at 
the Throne, although there is hardly one 
inſtance in which they have not been de- 
ceived. William, however, is an exception 
to this obſervation ; he was as much hated 
PIE "ny 
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before as after he aſcended the Throne ; and 


although little oppoſition was made to his 
acceſſion, yet the hearts of his ſubjects were 
with his elder brother Robert, who appears 
to us to have been formed by the times in 
which he lived. He was brave and ferocious, 
naturally good tempered, fond of ſhew and 
oſtentation; his open, liberal diſpoſition, made 
him an eaſy prey to every deſigning ſcoun- 
drel, and the dupe of every artful villain. 
Robert was more deficient in wiſdom than 
in virtue ; William more deficient in virtue 
than m wiſdom. ; 

As it was neceſſary to keep the Engliſh in 


good humour, William promiſed to repeal 


the rigorous game laws, and to rule in a very 


different manner to his father. The Engliſh 
were thus deceived as long as it was his intereſt 
to deceive them. When that ceaſed, he be- 


came even a worſe tyrant than his father. It 
has been truly remarked*, that he was a per- 
fect brute in his manners; that he governed 


himſelf neither by religion, honour, or ho- 
neſty. William was crowned the 27th day of 


September, 1087, eighteen days after his fa- 
ther's death. This event did not take Place 


* Fe, vol. i. p. 433- 7 
with- 
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without a firuggle in favour of Robert, which 
was defeated by the indolence and extrava- 


gance of that Prince. The King now began 


to diſplay his native diſpoſition, and Lan- 
franc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom 


* 


he had hitherto implicitly ſubmitted, nay 


| ſworn to obey his precepts *, mildly expoſtu- 
_ lating with him, and reminding him of his 
former profeſſions, William aſked him in an 
angry tone , and with an oath, whether he 
thought it poſſible for a King to keep his 
promiſes. From that time to the death of 


the Archbiſhop, which happened ſoon after, 


the King never gave him one kind look. 


Upon his death he ſeized the temporalities of 
his Archbiſhopric, and all the vacant bene- 


fices in England, the moveables of which he 
ſold to the beſt bidder. He ſoon after ſeized 
the Biſhopric of Lincoln, and all others as 


they became vacant, during his reign. In- 


ſtead of abating the rigour of the game laws, 


he made a new one, by which a man con- 

victed of killing a deer was puniſhable with 

death. By the advice of Flambard, (a Mi- 

niſter adapted to this King I) a man without 

» Littleton's Hen. II. vol. i. p. 80. + Rapin, p. 166. 
} Smollet's Hiſt. of England, vol. i. p. 662. 
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learning, or even an external ſhew of reli- 


gion, whom he had made Biſhop of Durham) 
he levied aids by the royal authority *, upon 
a pretended neceſſity, of which the King him- 
ſelf was alone the judge ; or aſked as free 


gifts what no man dare refuſe. Had William 


been at all influenced by natural affection 


- he would have been contented with the 


Crown of England; but his mind was too 
royally formed to admit ſuch plebeian vir- 


tue; he therefore undertook to rob his 
brother of Normandy, the government of 


which was bequeathed to Robert by his fa- 
ther. The people of England were too 


much enſlaved to reſiſt his will, and he forced 


an army of Engliſnmen to paſs over into 


Normandy, to conquer that country for him; 
for the purpoſes of gratifying his ambition, 


men of one country were to meet men of 
another, to hew, hack, and murder each 
other. Humanity ſhrinks from the idea of a 
battle where thouſands and tens of thouſands 
of the ſame ſpecies are oppoſed to each other 
for purpoſes in which, as individuals, they can 
have no concern; and the beſt a man can 
expect is to be murdered. For alas! far 


* Littleton's Hen. II. vol. i. p. 88. 
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better that, than to be maimed and left to 
linger through life with painful and incu- 
rable wounds. Yet this has been the too ge- 
neral ſyſtem of Kings, who have contrived ſo 
to deſtroy the faculties of man, as to produce 
and continue hatred for centuries between 
the people of two countries, divided only by 
about twenty miles of ſea. We truſt better 
times will ſoon arrive, and we hope a libe- 
ral policy will illuminate the two nations, 
England and France. But to return. 
When William invaded Normandy, Ro- 
bert was quite unprepared ; but by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his younger brother Henry, the 
Engliſh King was obliged to relinquiſh the 
enterprize, keeping however ſuch places as 
he had conquered. William was ſoon after 
engaged in a Scottiſh war, from which he 
was releaſed: by the mediation of the gene- 
rous Robert; which favour William returned 
by endeavouring to withdraw, the Norman 
Lords from their allegiance. Heaven at laſt | 
feemed tired with the enormities of this royal 
blood-hound, who ſickened and pretended to 
repent. He promiſed if he recovered to re- 
ſtore the church lands, and ordered many 
priſoners to be releaſed ; but upon his reco- 
very, 


_— = 
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very, the firſt was delayed, on various pre- 
tences, and the priſoners were again con- 
fined. He returned to his old courſes with 
redoubled profligacy. Extortion, injuſtice, 


and rapine, were as prevalent as ever ; in- 
formers protected and encouraged ; the peo- 
ple were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed that multi- 
tudes were about to quit their native coun- 
try; when lo ! the tyrant publiſhed an edict, 
forbidding perſons to leave their country 
without permiſſion from the King. William 
again invaded Normandy ; but was obliged, 
by a deſcent of the Welch upon England, to 

quit the Continent. I 
About this time cruſading became faſhion- 

able, and Robert wiſhed to indulge himſelf 
in that extravagant folly, which could not be 
done without money ; he therefore mort- 
gaped his territory to William ; thus Nor- 
mandy was again united to the Engliſh Crown. 
The two countries were however ſet free from 
this tyrant on the ſecond of Auguſt 1100, by 
a fortunate arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel, who 
accidentally ſhot him through the heart, at 
a hunting match in the New Foreſt, after a 
tyranny of twelve years. This man muſt be 
allowed to have been brave, and to have 
| given 


TT 38-1 


given proofs, in ſome few inftances, of the 


romantic generoſity which marked the age 
in which he lived ; particularly after having 
ſurpriſed and taken priſoner Count de la 
Fleſche, who was then beſieging Mons, and 
whom he received with inſult. The noble 
Count declared, An accident has made me 
« your priſoner ; but if I was free I know 
« what I ſhould do.” © Be gone,” replied the 
King; © I give you leave to do your utmoſt, 


„ and I ſwear to you if you overcome me 


« hereafter, I will aſk no return from you 
« for having thus ſet you free.” He was 
fond of expence, gloried in his vices, and 
_ practiſed the moſt open and horrid impiety. 
He was deſtitute alike of religion and huma- 
nity ; diſſolute and laviſh to ſuch a degree, 
that he was often poor, though his ordinary 
revenues were the ſame as his father's ; and he 
Increaſed them by every act of rapacity which 
could be deviſed. To conclude his charac- 
ter, he was, in every ſenſe, a BAD MAN, 


and the miſery of England was complete in 


his reign *. 
V Littleton's Hen. II. vol. i. p. 132. 
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OBERT, at the death of his brother, 
was in Apulia, upon his return from 
Jeruſalem. Henry was in England, and de- 
termined to make the beſt uſe of that advan- 


tage, and of his birth. Henry being born 
after the acceſſion of his father to the Crown 
of England, is ſaid to have aſſembled the 
people“, and on their favour to have grounded 
his title. His election muſt be acknowledged 

to have been irregular. Fortunately for the 

Engliſh, he wanted their aſſiſtance, and felt 


the neceſlity of their affection. Sir Robert 


Filmer acknowledges, that © he cauſed the 
“Commons to aſſemble Knights and Bur- 
« gelles of their own chuſing f.“ He re- 
nounced all the unjuſt prerogatives of the 
two laſt Kings; he reſtored the Saxon laws; 


* Patriot, vol. i. p. 435. Þ Sidney's Diſcourſe on Govern- | 


ment, p. 380. | 
he 
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7 allo granted a charter, the original of the 


great charter, and a particular one to the 
City of London. We muſt obſerve, that 


the people received the firſt as a favour, 


which indeed ought to have been demanded 
as a right; and of the ſecond, that charters 


thus given to particular places or perſons 
are no better than robberies. Such we hold 
all corporations poſſeſſing excluſiye rights, 


as they clearly force from the many, to be- 
ſtow on the few, thoſe rights which nature 
gave to. all . Their original deſign was to 
increaſe the power of the Crown againſt an 
ariſtocracy (powerful and haughty) to whom 
this kingdom, it muſt be allowed, is in- 
debted for the liberties it has ſo long boaſted: 
At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that 
every privilege forced from the Kings was 
| cw to add to the powers of the ure 


* As a proof of the ;njabtlcs of S 4 the 
author begs leave to ſay, that he was born in the city of Nor- 
wich, and though his father had carried on a trade in that city 
for many years before his birth, yet, as his father had not 
taken up his freedom before the author was born, he cannot, 
according to the preſent ſyſtem, follow his own vocation in that 
city without paying to the corporation a fine of thirty pounds 
at leaſt —Hard injuſtice ! which, in a country that buaſts ſo 


much of freedom, permits not a man to 5 his bread i in the 


Our of * nativity, 15 in . 
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who attempted little to eſtabliſn the 0 & | 
the Gomes! The general rights of this. 
latter body derive their political conſequence 
wholly from the diſpute which for ſo many 
the Crown. This obliged: both parties: to 
court the Commons by turns. Robert, 
__uporf his return from the Holy Land, made 
an attempt to gain the Crown of England, 
which proved unſucceſsful. However, Henry 
neyer forgave thoſe who ſupported it, and 
by the moſt arbitrary proceedings, ſubdued 
the power of ſeveral Nobles. He boldly ſup- 
ported his right of inveſting Biſhops, againſt 
Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
oppoſed his pretenſions to it. The Duke of 
Normandy viſited England, in order to preſs 
the payment of his penfion *, which Henry 
had promiſed him upon reſigning the crown 
to him; but Henry pretended to take um- 
brage at this viſit , and the King's Prime 
Miniſter hinted to him, that to eſcape danger 
he muſt relinquiſh his annuity, which was 
done. accordingly. He ſoon after, in_ the 
moſt unjuſt manner, invaded and conquered 
Normandy. Robert was fo unwile as to 


* Rapin, vol. i, p. bye. t Smollet, vol. i. p. 475. 
| 1 come 
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come over to England to make an appeal to 
the heart of his brother, but finding himſelf 


5 treated with the utmoſt inſolence and con- 
tempt, he quitted the kingdom in a tranſ- 


port of rage®. Robert was ſoon after de- 
ſeated in a battle at Tenerchebray, and taken 
priſoner; he was ſent into Eng land, and kept 
in cloſe confinement in different parts of that 
kingdom upwards | of twenty-eight years, 
when death ſet him free. We muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the unnatural brother who thus 
confined him (it is even ſaid put out his eyes) 
who had robbed him of his dominions and 
property, was indebted to him for his life, 
which Robert generouſly ſaved at the ſiege 
of St. Michael. To ſtifle the reproaches of 
His conſcience, Henry founded the Abbey of 
Reading. Though' the King was not juſt 
Himſelf, he had hitherto cauſed juſtice to be 
well adminiſtered, and enacted many uſeful 


laws; from which, happy omens were con- 


ceived of his equity and moderation; but 
Robert being now in his power, and Nor- 
mandy under his government, Henry, like 
his predeceſſors, proved how little we muſt 
rely upon royal promiſes, and how neceſſary 


KRapin, vol. i. p. 178. 
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eſtabliſn ſuch barriers as would fruſtrate all 
attempts of deſpotiſm. He baniſhed all his 


former. affability, treated his Nobles with 
the moſt indecent rudeneſs, and ruled with 


deſpotic ſway ; thus breaking the charter he 
had given when he thought it neceſlary to 


court the people. He married his daughter 


Matilda to the. Emperor Henry the Fourth, 


and upon this occaſion ſqueezed from the 


people an immenſe ſum. Soon after his {on 
was drowhed, with —_— of the no- 


bility, which ſo affected the, King, that he 
was never ſeen to laugh after #. Pity is al- 


moſt denied to the father who had never 
ſhown any for his brother. William was 


laid to have been a Prince of great hopes; 
but we believe that has been ſaid of every 


Prince who did not live to aſcend the throne, 
and thereby falſiſy that opinion. 


Henry, by his expenſive wars, Had * 


lerably; barthened; his -ſubjofis; and excited 


an univerſal ſpirit ;of diſcontent ; the Judges 
were become venal and arbitrary ; the rich 5 

were exempted from the penalties of the 

as; the coin was debaſed to mee a de- 
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gree, that a pound would ſcarce purchaſe the 
value of a ſhilling. At length Henry was, 
ſeized with a violent illneſs, ſaid to be a ſur- 
feit, cauſed by eating lampreys, which carried 
him off in ſeven days, in the ſixty-eighth year 
of his age, having reigned thirty-ſix years. 
In forming our opinion of the character of 
Henry, his deep diſſimulation muſt not paſs 
unnoticed ; he continued it for years, and the 
Engliſh were completely duped. When that 
was no longer neceſſary, we find him am- 
bitious, vindictive, cruel, and unnatural ; and 
ſo avaricious, that though frequently engaged 
in expenſive wars, he died the richeſt Prince 
in Europe. He was ſenſual to a great de- 
gree, and left a very numerous ANG 
PT. 


STEPHEN 
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my msgid by t the favours he had 3 

conferred, and the oaths he had ex- k 
acted from Stephen, that he had ſecured his L 
daughter Matilda's aſcent to the throne. He 
might have known, from his own conduct, | 
that 'when a Crown is in view, oaths and 
. favours are alike forgotten. Stephen was 
brave, and the Engliſh diſliked the idea of a 
woman's ruling over them. He alſo agreed 
to acknowledge the Crown as the gift of the 
Clergy and Nobles, and confirmed all their 
immunities. This was a kind of election 
which reflected little honour on the parties, 
as the rights of the people were completely 
facrificed. We allo wonder how ſuch an 
impoſition could' be put upon the Nobles, 
after ſuch repeated proofs of the frailty of 
royal promiſes. Stephen was proclaimed at 
London, and crowned at Wincheſter, where 

- 9 5 he ſeized Henry's treaſure, which amounted 

—_ . ee 5 "7M 
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to one hundred thouſand pounds, beſides 
plate and jewels*. He ſoon, only one year 

after taking the oath to continue the rights 
of the Clergy, ſeized the revenues of the 
Archbiſhopric of Canterbury,” which then 
became vacant; and as the Archbiſhop died 
inteſtate, converted his effects to his own 
uſe T. He alſo ſeized the perſons of the 
Biſhops of Lincoln and Saliſbury, and thus 
diſſatisfied the whole body of the Clergy; 
"and no wonder; for it was in direct viola- 
tion 'of his oath. In this critical ſituation 
Matilda landed to diſpoſſeſs him of the Crown 
of England, -and thus deluged England with 
blood. Alas! how often has it happened 
that the Kings and Princes of the world, who 
are ſuppoſed to be the fathers and protec- 

tors of mankind, have enlarged their miſe- 
_ ries, deſolated their countries, and deſtroyed 
their habitations. One inſtance of generoſity 
and politeneſs in this Prince it would be un- 
candid not to relate. Matilda was beſieged in 
Arundel Caſtle, and ſhe muſt have ſurren- 
dered it to him; but as the Caſtle belonged to 
the Queen Dowager, Stephen * it rude 


Vide e Smollet, vol. ii. p. 30. + t Rapin vol. i. p. 183. 
to 
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to take it by force, and actually himſelf con- 


veyed the Queen to Briſtol Caſtle. Stephen 
Vas ſoon after taken priſoner, but not till he 


had defended himſelf with aſtoniſhing cou- 
rage; the Earl of Glo'fter being afterwards 
taken priſoner, was exchanged for the King. 


This Nobleman was brother to the Empreſs 


Matilda, and the King is accuſed by ſome 
hiſtorians of attempting to poiſon him “. 
Some time after, Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, 
died; and it was agreed, with the aſſent of 
the Barons, that Stephen ſhould hold the 
Crown during his life, and that on his de- 
ceaſe it ſhould come to Henry, the fon of 


Matilda; which ſoon after happened. It 


muſt be allowed that Stephen was not ſo bad 
as the Kings, his predeceſſors ; but whether 
this negative merit may not be attributed to 
the almoſt conſtant wars he was engaged in 
to ſupport his title. We rather apprehend it 
may, as he appeared to pay no regard to his 


| oath before Matilda's invaſion. England was 


truly unhappy during his reign ; oppreſſed 

by two rival Princes, an over-ruling arifto- 

cracy, each member of which was a tyrant 
Wen his own domain; and a Clergy, who 


4 Rapin, vol. i. p. 285. * 
Fo endea- 


vouring to leſſen their power; but we muſt 


ſacred oaths, and introduced foreign merce- 
naries into the kingdom. | 


* 7 a 
endeavoured to render themſelves indepen- 
dent of national authority. It cannot be 
doubted but Stephen was politic in endea- 


alſo conſider, that to do it he broke the moſt 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 


T Hinge was 3 a Caſtle i in 

Normandy when he received advice of 
Stephen's death, which he did not relinquiſh, 
nor did he arrive in England till after an inter- 
val of fix weeks from the death of his prede- 
ceſlor. Henry knew that unhappy country 
was too much injured, and too nearly ruined, 
to oppoſe his claims, had the Engliſh been 
ever ſo well diſpoſed to ſupport William, the 
ſon of Stephen. The firſt acts of Kings 
are generally popular ; Henry accordingly 
diſmiſſed the foreign mercenaries, and re- 
ſtored the value of the coin. He ſoon after re- 
ſumed all the grants made in the reign of his 
predeceſſor ; among the reſt, thoſe of Wil- 
liam of. Blois, fon of Stephen, though he 
had guaranteed them to him in the life of 
his father *, by the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
provigg that Henry was, like his predeceſ- 


* Rapin, 202. 
ſors, 


k WF 
ſors, little regardſul of oaths or treaties, when 
the power to ſet them aſide was once in their 
hands. Henry ſwore, at the death of his 
father“, to perform every article of his will. 
Agreeable to that oath he ſhould have, re- 
ſigned ſome earldoms on the Continent to 
his brother Geoffry, upon his gaining poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh Throne; but, as ſoon 
as he was crowned, he applied to the Pope to 
dif penſe with his oath, which was accor- 
dingly done by that boly Pontiff. Some time 
after, Henry entered into a quarrel: with 
Thomas a Becket, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. As this diſpute does not enter into 
the deſign of this work, we ſhall only ſay, 
that it ended in the murder of the Arch- 
biſhop, though it does not appear that the 
King gave any orders to that purpoſe. © 
In the latter part of the year 1165 about 
thirty men and women, of a ſe& called 
Publicans, who rejected the euchariſt, were 
by the King ordered to be ſcourged, and 
branded with a red hot iron; and by a pro- 
_ clamation all perſons were forbidden to admit 
them into their houſes, or ſupply them with 
the neceſſaries of life; ſo that every individual 
? * Littleton's Hen. II. p. 316. 
„5 periſned 


— 28 7 
periſhed by cold and famine *. Henry, not 
ſatisfied with the moſt extenſive dominions, 
and the greateſt power of any Prince in 
Europe, invaded and conquered Ireland. 
The people of that country have, till very 
lately, been under the power of this king- 
dom; they, a few years back, got the inde- 
pendence of Ireland acknowledged ; and from 
the ſpirit of the people it is to be hoped they 
will ſoon acquire a perfect repreſentation, 
emanating from the will of the whole people. 
Henry was addicted to unlimited gallantry, 
and his Queen was become. jealous of him, 
though ſhe herſelf had been divorced by her 

former huſband for the ſame vice: She was 
particularly provoked at his paſſion for Ro- 
ſamond Clifford, and ſtimulated by revenge, 
excited his children to rebellions, which ren- 
dered him unhappy during the reſt of his life. 
However, to leflen the difcontents of his 
people, Henry pretended to revive the Saxon 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor; but this con- 
deſcenſion of the King's was a mere flouriſh, 
as, though ſome public orders were given, 
they were never executed. In the year 1184, 
his eldeſt ſon Henry died; and the year fol- 


* Smollet, vol. i "Fa 108. 
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| jowing he erected Ireland into a kingdom 


for his youngeſt ſon. Henry lived but a few 
years after. He died in the year 1189. 

This Prince was ambitious, cruel, and 
haughty ; and ſolaſcivious, that he attempted 
the chaſtity of every woman who fell in his 


way, inceſtuouſly not excepting his ſon's 


wife, His ambition, like that of his predeceſ- 
ſors, was not to be ſtopped by oaths and trea- 
ties; he found the good people of England to 
be eaſily duped, and promiſed favours when 
he wanted their aſſiſtance, which he never at- 
tempted to perform after having received it ; 
yet Henry is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
one of the wiſeſt and beſt Princes that ever ſat 
on the Throne of England. To admit it as 
fact, nothing can; more ſtrongly prove to 

the impartial reader, that no Prince can be 
either ſo wile or ſo. good as not to ſtand in 
need of an equal repreſentation, to check the 
ebullitions of paſſion, and thoſe other infirmi- 
ties which are incident to all men when their 
wills are law. We are ſure it is the beſt ſtep 
that can be taken to ſecure the liberties of the. 
people. We believe that it is the moſt cer- 
tain Lhe ſecure the e of the Prince. 
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RICHARD: 


1 Reenenp. who had been for "PIES years 
in a ſtate of rebellion againſt his father, 
no ſooner came into poſſeſſion of the throne, 
than he diſmiſſed all thoſe who ſupported his 
former cond ust; and to prove that his own 
rebellion did not ariſe from the cauſes he 
. pretended, he did not conſummate his mar- 
riage with Alice of France; he arreſted and 
loaded with ſhackles Stephen de Tours, the 
late King's ſeneſchal, till he delivered up not 
only the treaſure committed to his care, but 
alſo his own ; thus puniſhing the friends 
equally of himfelf and his father. But this 
is not the firſt example how little depen- 
dence. is to be placed in the ane; or 
er 9D of Princes. 
When Baldwin, Archbiſhop of Canter 
- bury, adminiſtered to him the uſual oaths, 
he reminded him that every Prince had taken 
theſe oaths ſince the Conqueror, but not one 


E 
had performed them; and conjured him at the 
ſame time to be mindful of them. Richard 
promiſed punctually to perform them *; and 
immediately ſold all the crown lands, liber- 
ties, charters, caſtles, and employments; and 


appointed, for the ſake of ten thouſand marks, 
the Biſhop of Durham Juſticiary. The 


money ariſing from theſe ſales was to enable 
him to undertake a cruſade to the Holy Land, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf for great 
courage. Some people, who were uneaſ ſy 
at theſe ſales, repreſented to the King their 
ill conſequences ; he ſtopped their mouths by 
this reply: „I would ſell the City of Lon- 
* don if I could find a purchaſer for it.” 
He alſo raiſed money by every method of 
extortion which his abilities could invent , 
though he found in his father's treaſury gold, 
ſilver, jewels, and rich utenſils, to the amount 
of nine hundred thouſand pounds. At Cy- 


prus he married the daughter of the King of 


Navarre, for whom he had renounced Ade- 
lais, or Alice, of France 7. This incenſed 
Philip, the King of France, who declared, 
| W unleſs he married Alice, he ſhould' look 


25 „ KRapin, vol. i. p. 223. + Smollet vol. ii. p 232. { Univ. 
Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 124. 
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upon Richard as his mortal enemy. Richard 
_ replied he could not marry a Princeſs who 
il i eee ven U Wh, n 


: fered to prove “. 
__—_ Richard having finiſhed his ramantic en- 
o | pedition, with what has been called glory, 
8 | that is, with his own hand he murdered many 
of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf, and by his 
conduct cauſed the death of thouſands more, 
thought of returning to England ; but in his 
return home was impriſoned by Leopold, 
Duke of Auſtria, who delivered him to the 
Emperor, Henry the Sixth, by whom he was 
thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with irons. 
Soon, aſter this was known in England, his 
brother John cauſed it to be rumoured in that 
kingdom, that his brother was dead; and 
the King of France prepared allo to take ad- 
_ © vantageof that incident; he invited over John, 
who royally forgot every tie of gratitude 
and affection +, Theſe two Princes agreed 
upon the perpetual impriſonment of Richard. 
Iuohn returned to England, and claimed the 
Crown; but was prevented taking poſſeſſion 
F of it by the zeal of his mother and the 
: Barons: A conſiderable ſum was raiſed, and | 


* ne 225. + Uniy. Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 1 30. : 
| Richard 
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Richard ranſomed, who immediately returned 
to England. Soon after John was reduced 
to throw himſelf at the King's feet, who 
pardoned him. We cannot paſs an act of 
baſeneſs with which John left the party of 
Philip. He invited to dinner all the officers 
of. the garriſon, Which had been placed in 
the eitadel of Eyreaux; he cauſed them to 
be maſſacred. during the entertainment *; 
with the aſſiſtance of the townſmen, put the 
garriſon to the 1 word, and: then ſurrendered 
the place to his brother. Whilſt Richard 
was in France, Hubert, Archbiſhop, of Can- 
terbury, quelled a ſerious inſurrection, which 
owed its riſe to ſome unequal taxes, that 
fell particularly heavy on the poor; they 
were headed by William Longbeard, who 
was at laſt taken, tried, and convicted. He 
was dragged through the ſtreets of London 
at a horſe's tail, and hung in chains with 
nine of his companions. This is the firſt 
effort we meet in the Engliſh. hiſtory to 
advance the condition of the lower ranks; 
we are therefore not to be ſurpriſed at the 
odium with which William Longbeard is 
mentioned by ſome hiſtorians ; the people 


* Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxix, p. „e 
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looked upon him as their martyr, and we 
muſt give him credit for his deſign ; though, 
if what has been ſaid of him be true, 


(which we much doubt) we cannot ap- 
prove his moral conduct. Geoffry Fitzpiers 
was ſoon after created Chief Juſticiary of 
England; the ſevere penalties of the game 
laws were re-eſtabliſhed, and heavy taxes 
laid upon the exhauſted people. In the 
courſe of the year 1199, Richard inveſted 
the caſtle of Chalus, belonging to Aymar, 
Viſcount of Limoges; where he was ſhot by. 
an arrow in the ſhoulder, cloſe to the neck; 

of which, from the i ignorance of his ſurgeon 


and his own intemperance, he died. Richard 


appears, from this review of his conduct, to 
have facrificed duty and gratitude to ambi- 
tion. To the fame fhrine he alfo ſacrificed 
that parental love which a King is ſuppoſed 
to bear to his people. It isalmoſt impoſſible 
to ſay which of the Kings moſt oppreſſed 


their fubjects; certain it is, that Richard 
drained his as much as any of his predeceſ- 
fors; he drew money by every means, and 


ſpent it with profufion. He is ſaid to have 


been guilty of a crime of a moſt deteſtable 


ms, and to mos tyrannized as much over 
| bis 


his wife as his ſubjects. He was regardleſs 
of benefits received, and cruſhed with equal 
tyranny his frierſds and thertties. He f wore 
to maintain the liberties of his people, 
immediately ſold every 

his power; to complete his perjuries, we find 
he g the game laws, 1 in their utmoſt 
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RE a man to read, ko 1 is unacquain- 


ted with hiſtory, the reign of the beſt 
of the preceding deſpots, he would think he 
had acquired a ſumfnit of wickedneſs which 
none of his ſucceſſors could poſſibly arrive 
at ; but were he to read the reign of John, 
he muſt acknowledge, that he combined every 
vice which disfigured the preceding reigns, 
without poſſeſſing thoſe virtues which a bar- 


barous age ſeemed to inſtil into the hearts of 


his forefathers ; they had all courage, and 
ſome ſhare of generoſity ; John neither. 


This Prince aſcended the thrape with a pro- 


miſe to ſupport all the rights and privileges 
of the nobles and people v. He was oppoſed 
in the French Provinces, which belonged to 
his family, by Arthur, his eldeſt brother's 
ſon ; but after a ſhort conteſt, he re-annexed 


all thoſe dominions to the Engliſh throne . 


[IE 256. uhh Goldſmith's Hiſt. vol. i. i. p. 230. 
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He married. Iſabella, daughter of the Count 
Angouleme, while his Queen“ was yet 
alive, and while Iſabella belonged to another 
huſband, the Count de la Marche, who 
ardently loved her; which produced an in- 
furre&tion. John attempted to break the 
oppoſition of the inſurgents by oaths, pro- 
teſtations, and perfidies ; but theſe acts only 
produced - contempt ; they demanded redreſs 
of the King of France, as their ſovereign 
lord, to avoid the appeal , John promiſed 
every f ſatisfaction to them; they demanded 
a ſafe conduct to his court; this he at 
firſt refuſed; but yielded to the French 
King's menaces. He violated this agree- 
ment ; Philip renewed his threats, and forced 
from him the fortreſſes of Tillieres and 
Boutavant, as a ſecurity for his perſor- 
| mance. Arthur preſently joined the confe- 
deracy, but was unhappily made priſoner by 
his uncle, and ſhut up in the caſtle of Fa- 
laire; he was from thence remoyed to'the 
caſtle of Rouen, where, it appears, the bar- 
barous tyrant ſtabbed him with his own 
| a2 and faſtening a ſtone to the dead body, 


* Goldſmith's Hiſt. vol. i. p. oor.” y Un. _ vol. XXX, 
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throy it into the xiver- John by this act be- 


dame univerſally deteſted, and Philip gladly 


caught the apportynity of uniting his conti- 
yental. dominians to the French Crawn “. 
As John's gondugt made him very unpopy- 
lar , he kept @ ſet of hired brayos, under 
the denominatian of his champions, Who 
Were to fight any of his Bargns that might 


prove refractory, ſuch deſpicable opponents 


produced in the Nobles nothing but con- 
tempt-, They found him every day uſurping 
arbitrary. power ; he exacted large I ſums 
from the orthern provinces, on pretence of 

treſpaſſes an his foreſts, and added freſh oc- 
caſions of complaint by debayching the wives 


and daugbters of his ſubjects. Senſible. of the 


general hatred he had incurred, he required of 


f the Barons to, give him hoſtages far the ſe- 
curity of their alleglance ; and many of them 


put into his hands ſome of their neareſt rela- 
tions. When his emiſſaries came to William 
de. Braoule, the lady of that nobleman re- 
plied, that ſhe wauld never entruſt her ſon 
in the hands of one who had murdered his 
WA: nephew. Her huſband reproved her 


| . | Univer. Hift. n Þ: 145 t Galdſmith, p. 231. 
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for this ff peech; and, apprehenſive of the 
King s reſentment, fled with his wife and 
ſon into Ireland; John diſcoyering the un- 
happy. family, ſeized the wife and ſon, 
whom he ſtarved to death in priſon *. The 
King having entered into a quarrel with the 
Pope, his kingdom was put under an inter- 


dict, and he was ſhortly after excommuni- 


cated. Geoffry, Archdeacon of Norwich, 


who was entruſted with a conſiderable office 


in the Exchequer, reſigned his employment, 
which ſo enraged the King, that he had him 
confined, and ordering his head to be covered 
with a great leaden cope, thus kept him in 
torment till he died. The Pope's next ſtep 
was to abſolve John's ſubjects from their 


oaths of allegiance, and he gave his king - 
dom to Philip of France, and publiſhed a 
cruſade againſt John. Happy would it have 


been for England had it in theſe times en- 
joyed that pure ſtate of repreſentation we 
now ſo ardently deſire; it would have 
guarded it againſt the arbitrary mandates of 
a foreign court, and the perverſe will of its 
own fovereign. John was hard puſhgd, 


England, p. 240. 


Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 146. 1 nen of 
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| lis mind Was too imbecile to {upport : a oon 
teſt with the Pope, he ſubmitted to him, 
and agreed to hold his kingdoms as His 
vaſſal, and to pay him a tribute yearly of 
ſeven hundred marks for England, and 
three hundred for Ireland * During his 
diſpute with the Pope he ire his no⸗ 
bles of their favourite diverſion, by a ſe- 

vere prohibition againſt hunting, hawking, 
and fowling; he ordered all the mounds of 
his foreſts to be levelled, and the ditches to 
be filled up, that his deer might have the 
liberty to range about, and eat up the corn 
and fruits of the huſbandmen. A woman 
was killed by accident at Oxford; he granted 
a warrant to arreſt, and impriſc oned three 
mnocent - clergymen, who were afterwards 
hanged-without any form of trial. John had, 
ever ſince he aſcended the throne, fleeced 
the people of their money without tlie leaſt 
compuntion ; one mode we ſhall mention, 
on the authority of Matthew Paris +. The 
Jews were ſeized, and cruelly treated, all 
over England; till they ranſomed themſelves. 
Among the reſt a Jew at Briſtol, though cru- 
elly tormented, refuſing to ranſom himſelf, 
the King ordered that his tormentors ſhould 


V Smollet, vol. ii. p. 316. + Rapin, val. i. N 246. 
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daily a A tooth till he Would pay dowit 
ten thoufand marks. | Accordingly they 
pulled out ſeven in as many days; ; but on the 
eighth day he relented, and paid the money 
This King got from theſe unfortunate j peo- 
ple, by this curſed conduct, fikty' thoufand 


marks. He put thirty hoſtages of th prime 
nobility of Wales to death, and had formed 
the praiſe-worthy determination to extermi- 
nate the whole race of Ancient Britons ; and 
had actually concerted meaſures for the ex- 
pedi ition, when he received advice of a conſpi- 
racy formed againſt his life®. This news, con- 
| joined with the abſolvence of his ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, by the Pope, 
induced him to give up that enterprize. 
John's ſubmiſſions abated nothing of his ty- 

ranny. An hermit, Peter of Pomfret! had 
ventured to foretell, that, John ſhould' loſe 
his crown in the year 1212 or 1213, atidhad 
been thrown into Corfe Cafile for his Pre- 
diction. John now reſolved” to have Him 
puniſhed as an impoſtor, and ordered him to 
be arraigned for that purpoſe. It was in 
vain the viſionary enthuſiaſt maintained tlie 
truth of his prediction, alledging that "the 
King had 8 up his crown to the Pope, 


* Swollet, vol. i it. p. 322. 5 
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from whom he again received "Y John con- 
ſider ed this as an aggravation of his offence ; * 
the unfortunate priſoner was dragged to the 


_ town of Warham, at horſes tails, and there 


hanged an a gibbet with his ſon “. In the 
Near, 421g John ſurrendered his crown a ſe- 


cand time to the Pope's legate, as the price 


of the Pape s protection from his Barons, 
whaſe rights he had invaded; .and who were 
then . forming. a; combination againſt him, 
The Barons met at St. Edmund's Bury, and 


reſolyed ta demand the renewal of Henry the 
Firſt's charter, a copy of which had been ſent 
to every monaſtry in England; but by the 
pious care of its Kings it was ſuppoſed every 
ane had been deſiroyed ; fortunately a ſoli- 
tary copy was lately found, to the great joy 


of the Nobles, by Langton, Archbi ſhop of 
Canterbury; and they ſoon after demanded 
its confirmation. by Jahn, which he at firſt 
poſitively refuſed ; but they perſevered and 
ſuegeeded, procuring what is to this day called 
Magna Charta, which was ſigned at Runny- 
mede in the year 1215. It does not enter 
into the delign of this work to examine the 


| merits of this charter; the ariſtocracy of 
England got all they could defire ; but it is 


Univ. Hil. vol, vd p- x57. 
obſerved, 
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obſerved, that the people, y who form a1 mary 
Jority in every country. had but one article 
inſerted in their favour“, vz. that no villain 
or ruſtic ſhould by any fine be deprived of 
his carts, ploughs, and implements of huſ- 
bandry. Thoſe articles which, related to the 
Jews were particularly unjuſt ; however, we 
muſt acknowledge, 1 in Miſs Williams's lan- 
guage, that though “ in this enlightened = 
«« period more perfect ſyſtems of legiſlature 
60 may perhaps be formed than England can 
« boaſt; her Magna Charta was obtained, 
« not in the illumination of the eighteenth 
« century, but in the Gothic darkneſs of the 
« twelfth.” Still this charter may be con- 
ſidered as the womb of Liberty ; and this 
country boaſts of having given birth to men 
that Rome or France might enyy, High 
above the glittering ſplendour of nobility 
ſtand the immortal names of , Hampden, 
| Miltan, Locke, Sydney, Saville, and Price; 
others ſo numerous appear, who demand the 
reſpect of the friends of manking, that vo- 
lumes might be written in their praiſe, We 
hope that in the future acts of men we ſhall 
behold only ſuch as they would have autho- 
riſed; then the happineſs of the ſpecies will 


* Sidney s Diſcourſes on Government. + Miſs Wulams's 
Letten, vol. ii. p. 114. 
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10 i To. return. After John had 
take n the oaths to reſpect the charter which 
He Had figned, his next ſtep was to procure 
foreig n troops to force his Barons to ſubmiſ- 
Non; ; and at the ſame time ſent to Rome 
for a diſpenſation. from his oaths, which he 
procured: With his foreign troops he plun- 
dered the eſtates of his ſubjects, and uſed 
ſuch” cruel modes of exaction, that in their 
own defence they were obliged to call in the 
aſſiſtance of Philip of France. During the 
civil War, Which afflicted England, John 
was arreſted by death. He died in the fifty- 
firſt year of his age, after a reign of more 
than ſeventeen years. In the life of this 
Prince we meet with not one act which an 
honeſt man can praiſe. He was a compound 
of every vice; flothful yet ambitious, cruel, 
hau ghty, and rapacious; covetous yet extra- 
vagant. It would ſeem that his whole pur- 
ſuit was to render his ſubjects unhappy by 
every: act in his power; but where he once 
found oppoſition powerful, he f. ubmitted 
with the fawning of a ſpaniel, as we find in 
his humiliation to the Pope and his Barons; 
though in the latter caſe, the moment he felt 
himſelf ſtrong he confirmed his character by 
perjuring himſelf. 5 
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T HE Bayong vi were. d foe diſguſted with the 


unaccommodating diſpoſition of Phi- 
lip, the, hereditary title of Henry was ac- 
knowledged, and the Crown placed on the 
head of a boy nine years old. As it is not 
the purpoſe of this work to enter into a diſ- 
cuſſion of the politics of the different reigns, 

but merely to review the acts of Kings, di- 
veſted of that glare which has induced them 
to be looked up to as more than mortals, 
we ſhall only notice, that the King was 
crowned in the year 1215. He was declared 
by the Pope of age in 122g. It is ridiculous 
enough that it was neceſſary for a-foreign 


Bithop to declare when an Engliſh Prince 


was of age to conduct the affairs of that na- 
tion. The idea of a minor King is equally 
abſurd. What is a King? We believe, an 


officer appointed by the people to execute 
| the laws which they have made. How could 


a boy 
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a boy of nine years old be proper for 61 im- 

portant a truſt? In the year 1228 Henry was 
declared by Fat llament of age; HoW there- 
fore we mean to examine his actions. He 
began his majority with injuſtice; he obliged 
all who had charters to pay a certain tax for 
their being renewed ; he exacted five thou- 
fand marks “ from the City of London, on 
preterice of that eotamttrity” s having Tent that = 
 futh to Louis, the fon of the King Ae ; 
| Northampton was compelled to pay twelve 
Hundred pounds ftertirig, on ſome other fri- 
volous pretence ; and he revoked the great 
charter which he had folemnly fworn to 
maintain. In order to rehder Himfelf inde- 
pendert of his Parliaments, he ſought a thou- 
ſand pretences to raiſe money. He would 
invite himſelf to the — 1 of his fubjects, . 
and always expected a preſent at the door; 
he extorted from the Jews wherever he 
found them, without remorſe; indeed, this 
tinhappy people have been oppreſſed by every 
tyrant ; and we are ſorry to obſerve, that 
even in this enlightened age and nation they 
are ſubject to every ſpecies of opprobrium 


= Smollet, vol. ii. p. 388. + Hiſt of England, in atarkia 
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and e 
deten 4 ſtendy belief in the laws, as 


given by God to Moles, and not believing in 


the miſſion of Jeſus Wr re A man foroe 

eff, It is impoſſible. v4 3: 

All hiſtorians agree, flat as. Hoy at 
vaticed in years he diſcovered great avarice 


and fickleneſs of diſpoſition, a great readineſs 


to be governed by thoſe about him, with 
ſtrong principles of oppreſſion and tyranny. 
The King in the year 1228 prepared for 

wur with France, and fitted out a vaſt arma- 
ment; but when they came to embark; there 
were not found ſhips enough for the foldiers. 


Upon this'occafion Henry flew into # Violent 


paſſion with Hubert de Burgh, his Juſti - 


Gary, drew his ſword, and would have mur 


dered him with his Or hard, but was pre- 


vented by the Earl of Cheſter. Henry, to 
pay the expences of this armament, extorted 


a large fum from the Clergy; and one-third 


of their fubſtance from the Jews. The mo- 


ney he laviſhed away in entertainments and 
_ diverftons, as if in leaving England he only 


took a journey of pleafute®. He alſo, ts 


add to the diſtreſſes of his people, E 
* Rpin, vob l. p- * 
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on. What is their cis?" Only 
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„ f I the Pope to levy a tenth of all moveables in 
= | England and Ireland. This was exacted 
3 with ſo much rigour, that the people were 
5 obliged to pay ready money for the fruits of 
= | the earth, even while growing“. The King, 
14 upon his return to England, was in a ſtate 
: 18 of abſolute indigence, ſo that his Parliament 
=__ granted him a ſupply, which, was very ſoon 
=. ſquandered away. He robbed. his brother 
5 of an eſtate; but Richard went over into 
Ireland and levied troops, which ſo much 

alarmed Henry, that he reſtored his eſtate, 

and inveſted him with the office of Earl Mar- 

ſhal. In the year 122 he demanded a freſh 
„ ſupply of money from the Parliament, but 
5 | | "4 Aſſembly. had virtue enough to refuſe 
_ HO it. In the ſame year he diſplaced Hubert 
5 i = Burgh, the beſt M iniſter Henry ever poſ- 

55 ſeſſed. Among the many frivolous crimes 
SEN objected to this man, he was accuſed of gain- 
ing the King's affections by enchantment, 
TO: and ſending to the Prince of Wales a gem 
5 which rendered the wearer invulnerable. The 
if; place of Hubert, as King's favourite and 
N ö miniſter, was given to Philip de Roche, Biſhop 
| of Wincheſter, who, in the time of his fa- 


* Smollet, vol. ii. p. 391. 
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ther's abſence, on an expedition into France; 
had governed England with ſo deſpotic a 

ſway as to be one of the chief cauſes of that 
confederacy which forced from John the 
great charter *., By his advice Henry in- 
vited over gest numbers of foreigners, on 
whom all offices of power and truſt were 
beſtowed. It is aſſerted, that in a little time 
more than two thouſand knights came over 
to ſhare the ſpoils of his unhappy ſubjects: 
Richard, Earl of Pembroke, expoſtulating 
with him on this injuſtice, he declared, that 
if the foreigners in England were not ſuffi- | 
cient to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, he 
would ſend for more. This haughty anſwer | 
produced a confederacy among the Barons; 
to check his deſpotiſm. Henry being rein- 
forced by a freſh troop of foreigners, laid 
ſiege to the Caſtle of the Earl of Pembroke; 
one of the confederated Barons, and re- 
quired him to ſurrender it for fifteen days, 
which was accordingly done; but when 
the time was expired, Henry. refuſed to 
reſtore it, and laughed at the credulity of 
the Earl. It was not long before he had his 
revenge ; for the Earl attacked the King's 


Univ. Hift. vol. xxxix. p. 173. 
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camp at Groſmont, and put the whole army 
to the rout. This nobleman was ſoon after 
baſely and mortally ſtabbed in the back in Ire- 
land. Preſently after the confederated Barons 
were reconciled to the King, and Hubert de 
Burgh was received with particular affection ; 
| the Biſhop of Wincheſter was diſmiſſed ; fo- 

reigners baniſhed-; and natives reſtored to 
their places in council; but in leſs than two 
years he brought over freſh ſwarms, and 
by their advice attempted to revoke all the 
grants he had formerly made to his nobles, 

and prevailed on the Pope to abſolve him of 
his oaths ; but the Parliament refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the bull ; and Henry, to get a 
freſh ſubſidy, was obliged to promiſe refor- 
mation; the money was ſoon laviſhed on 
foreign favourites; Henry diſregarded the 
remonſtrances of his ſubjects; they again 
flew to arms. During the whole of this reign 
the Pope oppreſſed the people of England 
almoſt as much as the King himſelf. From 
ſuch a Prince little good to his ſubjects was 
to be expected. The Prince who inſidiouſſy 
defrauds them himſelf will not defend them 
from the depredations of others. It is not 
our buſineſs to mention the individual ty- 
rannies 
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runnies of the Pope and his legates ; ſuffice 
it to ſay, they were highly oppreſſive. To 
ve the ridiculous caprice of this Prince, 
we relate the following circumſtance v. On 
the death of the Earl of Pembreke he had 
| beſtowed the inveſtiture of Earl Marſhal on 
that nobleman's brother Gilbert, whoſe at- 
tachment and fidelity juſtified the indulgence. 
One day, however, when he repaired to 
court, according to cuſtom; he was denied 
admittance, and even repulſed with indignity. 
He complained to the King by the interpo- 
ſition of a friend, to whom Henry obſerved, 
that the Earl's brother had been a traitor, 
and perſiſted in his treaſon till the laſt mo- 
ment; and therefore he would deprive the 
preſent Marſhal of his dignity. Another in- 
ſtance occurs in his giving the Earldom of 
Leiceſter to Simon Mountford, and within a 
few days afterwards reviling him in the moſt 
abuſive terms, branding him as a traitor 
and excommunicated wretch, who had de- 
bauched his wife before marriage, and aſter- 
wards procured by bribery the Pope's con- 
firmation. He again proſecuted Hubert de 
Burgh, though he had adhered to him in 

* Smollet, vol. ii. P. 425. N 
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1 
the laſt defection of the Barons, and had given 
him no new cauſe of offence ſince the recon- 
ciliation; he proved his innocence before 
his peers, by the moſt inconteſtible evidence. 
Such capricious conduct had well nigh pro- - 
duced another civil war, when the birth of 
a Prince diverted the Barons' attention. In 
the year 1241 he forced the Jews to preſent 
him with twenty thouſand marks, and he 


appointed Boniface (though a foreigner) the 


Queen's brother, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
A diſpute happening between David and 
Griffin, the two Princes of Wales, Henry 
ſold his protection, firſt to the latter of thoſe 
Princes ; but David outbidding him, Henry 


from Griffins protector became his enemy *. 


Deſirous of engaging in a war with France, 
the King demanded a ſubſidy of his Par- 


liament; inſtead of complying with his 


requeſt, they loudly complained of his breach 
of the great charter, which he had ſworn to 
maintain; obſerved that the truce with France 
was not yet expired; and plainly told him 
nothing was to be expected from them . 


But he perſiſting in his deſign, prevailed on 


private perſons to aſſiſt him, and forced 


Kapin, vol. i. p. 289. + Smollet, vol. ii. p. 463. 
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money from the cities, boroughs, crown de- 


meſnes, and clergy of Ireland. Thus ſupplied, 


he landed an army, and thirty hogſheads of 
ſilver, at Royane “; but ſoon concluded an 


ignominious peace with the King of France, 


and laviſhed away the remains of his treaſure 
in entertainments and diverſions. Though 
his troops in the mean time were diſtreſſed 


for all things, ſo that he again requeſted, | 
and received a ſupply from Parliament, he 


returned to England, was received with 
great. pomp in London, and the money 
lately granted was ſoon expended. He there- 
fore ſought a quarrel with the Jews, and 
forced from them a large ſum ; from one 


Aaron of York he got four marks of gold, 


and four thouſand of filver. The money was 
ſoon expended in a feaſt which he gave, 
which conſiſted of thirty thouſand diſhes +. 
To raiſe more money he confiſcated the eſ- 
tates of all the Norman nobles, who preferred 


reſiding in France to England. But this was 


not enough for his purpoſes, he therefore 
again demanded money of his Parliament, and 


to induce them to grant it, he ſwore to main- 


” 


tain the great charter. One would ſuppoſe, 
— Smollet, vol. ii. 437. + Rapin, 291. 
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o many examples of royal perjuries wi 
have prevented his Commons being duped ; 
but this was not the caſe, Again they 
1 granted another ſubſidy, and again it was 
= ſpent in folly, and exhibiting marks of his 
5 odious partiality to foreigners, In the year 
12448 he demanded of his Parliament a freſh 
' Supply, which they poſitively refuſed; he 
therefore ſold his plate and jewels to ſome 
eitizens of London, and then, diſpleaſed that 
they had purchaſed them, he eſtabliſhed a fair 
at Weſtminſter, and during its continuance 
prohibited all commerce in London *; and at 
Chriſtmas compelled the merchants to give 
= him large new year's gifts, and ſoon after- 
= Vouarqds forced from them two thouſand pounds 
—_ ſterling ; but as that ſum was too ſmall, he 
borrowed money: of all ranks of men, in the 
moſt abject manner, He profeſled himſelf a / 
ſoldier of Chriſt, and the Pope gave him a 
40 tenth of all the eocleſiaſtic revenues in Eng- 
> land and Ireland. He raiſed ſums by fines 
and reſumptions, and laid a talliage on the 
Jews. He appointed a Judge, wholly devoted 
to himſelf, to make + inquiſition in all the 
ncerning treſpaſſes upon the royal 


* Rapin, 294. f Ib. 295. 
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foreſts, and the leak faults were puniſhable 


by exceſſive fines, or confilcations of eflates. 


In the year 1253 the Pope offered the king- 


dom of Sicily to the Earl of Cornwall, who 
refuſed it; he then offered it to Henry, who 


accepted it without conſulting his Parliament, 


and gave the Pope unlimited credit to expend 
whatever ſum he thought neceſſary for effec- 
ting the conqueſt of that kingdom. He thus 
contracted an immenſe debt ; he therefore had 
recourſe to Parliament; and to avoid oppoſi- 
tion as much as poſſible, iſſued no writs to the 
refractory members; but even thoſe who were 
ſummoned refuſed to take the King's demand 
into conſideration ; this Parliament was there- 
fore diſſolved, and a new one convened with 


no better ſucceſs. At length the Barons, from 


mere neceſſity, granted him a liberal aid, for 
which he renewed the charter with more than 


uſual ſolemnity. The charter was read in the 
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preſence of the Prelates, who exclaimed, 
« May every faul who proves falſe to this 
« agreement fo ſtink and corrupt in hell ;” 
and the King ſubjoined, So help me God 


« I will keep all theſe articles inviolate, as 1 
e am a Chriſtian, as I am a Knight, and as L 


| 2 Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 177. 
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am a King crowned and anointed *.” But 
no ſooner were the ſupplies granted than he 
forgot his promiſes, and reſtored, contrary to 
his word ſolemnly given, the foreigners to 
their places, who directed all his meaſures. 
The Barons thus cheated, entered into an aſſo- 
ciation with the city of London, and ſoon 
forced the King again to fwear to obſerve 
Magna Charta, and certain conditions called 
the Proviſions of Oxford ; for at that city they 
were ſigned ; but the government was by 
them thrown into the hands of the Nobles, 
and the people were no happier than when 
the King oppreſſed them; for, however bad 
the deſpotiſm of a King may be, yet, in com- 
pariſon with that of an Ariſtocracy, it is purity 
itſelf. - The tyranny of a Crown can only be 
felt in a ſmall circle; but that of an Ariſto= 
cracy falls widely diffuſive. The greater part 
of 'the remainder of this reign was ſpent in 
civil wars; for the King openly diſclaimed the 
ſtatutes of Oxford, and was abſolved from the 
vow he had taken, by the Pope. The Earl 
of Glouceſter died in the year 1262, and be- 
fore he would inveſt the ſon with the father's 
inheritance, he extorted from him a conſi- 


* Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 1 78. 
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derable preſent. Although we have aſſerted, 
that the latter part of this reign was princi- 
pally ſpent in civil wars, yet they were inter- 
rupted by treaties which were as often broke 
as made, from the little regard this Prince 
paid to his oaths. In a battle fought near 
Lewes the Barons were triumphant, and the 
King and his ſon made priſoners. A treaty 
was the conſequence of this defeat, and many' 
from it date the firſt time 'of the counties 
being repreſented ; for by one proviſion every 
county was to return four members to Parlia- 
ment. Whether or not this is the firſt time 
ſuch a right was exerciſed, is of little conſe- 
quence ; for we hold the right to be always 
exiſting, and think it a moſt certain fact, that 
no people are free except where every man, 
mediately or immediately, has a voice in ts 
framing of thoſe laws by which he is governed. £ 
Soon after. the execution of the treaty of 
Lewes a diſſention divided the moſt pow- 
erful of the Barons, and Prince Edward 
eſcaping from cuſtody, gathered together an 
army, with which he defeated his enemies, 
and releaſed his father. The King being now 
ſucceſsful, proſecuted his foes with the utmoſt 
| rigour. He was with difficulty reſtrained 


* 
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from totally deſtroying the City of London; * 
but contented himſelf with depriving it of its 
fortifications and military enſigns, and with 
levying upon its inhabitants vaſt contributions. 
Thus peace being re-eſtabliſhed, Prince Ed- 
ward determined on an expedition to Jeruſa- 
lem. The health of his father ſoon after 
declined, and finding himſelf unequal to the 
taſk of government, he called aloud for the 
return of his ſon ; but he died before his arri- 
val, having firſt inſiſted upon the Earl of 
Glouceſter's ſwearing to maintain the inte- 
reſis of his fon. _ ; 

We have little to fay of the character of 
this King. That he was weak, haughty, vin- 
dictive, and paſſionate, the preceding pages 
clearly prove. That he was perjured beyond 
a poſſibility of apology, no man will be hardy 
enough to deny. His was the longeſt reign 

that occurs in the Hiſtory of England; and 
not contented with oppreſſing his country 
himſelf, he encouraged to the utmoſt every 
demand made by the Popes, or their domi- 
neering legates. 


* Univ. Hiſt. vol. xaxix. p. 191. 
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EDWARD I. 


HOUGH Edward was abſent, and not 
even heard of, all the Barons with one 
accord ſwore fealty to him in 1272; but he 
did not arrive in England till 1276, when he 
was crowned at Weſtminſter. He immedi- 
— ſet about reforming thoſe abuſes which 
had diſgraced his father's reign, and intro- 
duced into his kingdom a firict form of juſ- 
| tice. The Jews were the only part of his 
ſubjects who were refuſed it“. He began 
with impoſing arbitrary taxes upon them; two 
hundred and eighty of them were hanged at 
once; the goods of the reſt confiſcated ; and 
all of that religion baniſhed the kingdom, 
leaving them only money enough to bear their 
charges into foreign countries. No leſs than 
fifteen thouſand were thus robbed of their ef- 
fects, and baniſhed the country +. England 
 * Goldſmith's Hiſt, of England, vol. i, p. 299. + Univ, Hift, 
vol. xxxix, p. 195. | | had 


England vol. i. p. 304. 


TS 3 
had ſuffered much from the invaſion of the 
Welch, and Edward determined on their con- 
queſt, which he effected, and annexed their 
country to the Crown of England*. This 
certainly added to the felicity of the two coun- 


tries, and we might have admired the valour 


and conduct of the King, had he not diſgraced 


both by permitting the head of the Welch 
King, who was ſlain in battle, to be brought 


to London, encircled with a filver coronet, 


and placed upon a pillory . The Prince his 
-brother, and heir to his dominions, was taken 


priſoner; in vain he caſt himſelf at the King's 


feet, and ſued for mercy ; .the tyrant had him 


condemned as a traitor, and he died for bravely 
defending his own poſſeſſions. Thus ceaſed 


the independency of Wales. It was ſoon after 


created into a principality, held by the eldeſt 


ſon of the King of England. The Welch 


however were ſome years before they totally 


ſubmitted to the government of England. To 


accelerate their ſubmiſſion he cauſed the Welch 
bards to be murdered, whoſe office it was to 
celebrate the glorious deeds of their anceſtors: 
Such barbarous policy was enough to alienate 
the affections of any people; it would cer- 

Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 195. + Goldſmith's Hiſtory of 
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tainly prevent that coalition ſo neceſlary for 


a people circumſtanced as the Engliſh and 


Welch were in thoſe days. Soon after the 
Welch conqueſt Edward went abroad to ſettle 


a diſpute between the Kings of Arragon and 
France, in which he ſucceeded. He forced 
from the City of London their charter. He 
continued abroad about three years, but his 
finances being exhauſted, and the Parliament 
refuſing to grant any more ſubſidies whilſt he 


continued abroad, the King was obliged to re- 


turn. He found many diſorders to have ariſen 
from the corruption of juſtice ; he brought the 
Judges to trial, and being convicted, he levied 
. upwards of one hundred thouſand marks upon 
them. He granted to certain Knights in every 
county an order to keep the peace ; and the 
Sheriffs were directed to aſſiſt them, if neceſ- 


ſary, with their poſſe. Such was the origin 


of the office of Juſtice of the Peace. Let the 
nation be thankful for the inſtitution, and let 


us hope the day will ſoon arrive when thoſe 


magiſtrates will not be confined to certain 
property. For the purpoſes of good govern- 
ment we think ſuch magiſtrates ſhould be elec- 
ted by the hundreds in which they reſide ; 
ot "uy market town ſhould have at leaſt 
one 
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luge the two countries in blood than to make 


2 
one ſuch magiſtrate; and that their numbers 
ſhould be in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants; that they ſhould receive pay by a 
county tax. Thus they would be reſpected 
and independent; at preſent they are the fag 
end of the ariſtocracy, domineering over 


their inferiors, ſervilely ſubmiſſive to their 


ſuperiors. Alexander, King of Scotland, 
died about the year 1290, leaving no other 
deſcendant than Margaret, a grand-daughter, 


about three years of age. Edward wiſely 


thought this a favourable opportunity to 


unite the two crowns, by means of a maten 


with his ſon and Margaret ; but ſhe dying, 
he determined on far different methods. 
The candidates for the throne were nume- 
rous; but at laſt reduced to three, viz. 
John Haſtings, John Baliol, and Robert Bruce, 
who left the determination of their rights to 
Edward. Here was a noble opportunity for 
poſthumous fame, and very little honour or 
virtue would have inſured it; but Edward 
had far other views. He thought the occa- 
ſion favourable to his ambitious purſuits, and 
it was more ſuitable to his diſpoſition to de- 


Scotland happy. He therefore affected the 
_ utmoſt 


e 
K 3 N 
* 
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utmoſt deliberation; drew a powerful army to 
the frontiers of Scotland; aſſerted his own 
feudal ſuperiority over that kingdom ; and 
the competitors acknowledged his claims. 
Edward then pretended it was neceſſary to 
put all the fortreſſes into his hands ; it was 
accordingly done. In the year 1292 Edward 
made his award in favour of Baliol, and re- 
ſigned to him the fortreſſes. This would have 
appeared equitable, had not his ſubſequent 
conduct betrayed his object; and his eager- 
neſs to eſtabliſh his ſovereignty over Scotland 
his own views. In the courſe of one year 
he required the Scottiſh King to come to 
London fix different times on trivial occa- 
ſions. This arbitrary conduct produced the 
deſign Edward had at heart; namely, it forced 
Baliol to arms. Edward hearing that a treaty 
was concluded by the Scotch and French 
Kings, demanded John to do his duty as a 
vaſſal, to deliver up ſeveral forts, and to ſup- g 
ply him with troops againſt the latter King ; | 1: 
but none of theſe demands being complied 
with, Edward offered the crown to Bruce, 
who joyfully accepted it; thus he cunningly 
continued the diviſion of that unhappy coun- 
try, Had the Scotch, with whom he was at 
„ war. 
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6 
war, been unanimous, the tyrant's glories 
would have been ſhort-lived ; for we hold it 
certain, no united country can be conquered 
by an invading army; a fact confirmed 
ſtrongly by late experience. Edward's in- 
vaſion of Scotland enforces the opinion; for 
though he produced infinite miſeries in that 
country, yet, as we ſhall find hereafter, he 
did not conquer it entirely; the firm ſpi- 
rit of liberty, when implanted in the heart of 
man, leads him to certain ultimate ſucceſs. 


We rejoice that that ſpirit ſtill continues in 


our Northern brethren, and we hope the 
Southern parts of the iſle are not. wholly deſ- 
titute of it. Edward, at the head of a nume- 
rous army, marched into the country ; and 
multitudes were murdered on the ſide of the 
Engliſh ; multitudes died nobly, fighting for 
the liberties of their country, on the fide of 
the Scotch. Barbarous tyrant! may thy 
crimes be forgiven. Edward made himſelf 
maſter of Edinburgh, and the principal places 


in Scotland. Baliol and his party were ob- 


liged to ſubmit to his mercy. He forced the 
nobles to {wear fealty to him, and to deliver 


up all their caſtles. Let us from this ſubmiſ- | 


ſion reſcue the honourable name of William 
Douglas, 


CW: 
Douglas who could not be perſuaded to fvear 
allegiance to a Prince whoſe only right was 
that of conqueſt: The tyrant kept him impri- 
ſoned till death releaſed him ; but no ſufferings 
could depreſs his noble mind; to the laſt he 
refuſed to acknowledge Edward for his ſove- 


reign.—Engliſhmen! remember, this is one of 


the Edwards of whom you boaſt. Anſwer ho- 
neſtly: What does this conduct deſerve but 


the execration of all good men ? Upon the 


ſubmiſſion of Baliol all the records and antient 
monuments of the kingdom were deſtroyed, 
that Prince brought priſoner to London, and 
afterwards baniſhed to France, and all the 
offices in Scotland filled with Engliſhmen. 
Thus Scotland apparently ſettled to the King's 
defire, he returned with his army into Eng= 
land: He now formed the reſolution of turn- 
ing his arms againſt France, and getting a 
large ſum from the Barons, he required a fifth 
of the moveables from the Clergy. This the 
Pope had forbid ; the Clergy therefore pleaded 
conſcience for their non-payment. Edward 
poſſeſſed ſtrong reſolution ; he exempted them 
from the protection of the laws; in this ſtate 
they ſuffered much; and were glad to ſubmit. 
The war with France was ſoon over, both 
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Princes reſting as they began, after a great 
waſte of blood and treaſure. Edward impoſed 
many arbitrary taxes and exactions, which 
produced murmurs of ſuch a nature, that in 
an aſſembly of the nobility he publicly apo- 
logiſed for his paſt conduct. This did not 
perfectly ſatisfy them; they inſiſted upon his 
ſigning Magna Charta, and upon adding a 
new clauſe, which ſhould for ever ſecure the 
nation from all impoſitions and taxes without 
conſent of Parliament. The King ſigned 
them in Flanders, and ſealed them with the 
great ſeal. This complaiſance was certainly 
forwarded by the meaſures the Scotch were 
taking for the recovery of their liberties. 
They were already in arms, under a man 
unknown to ariſtocratic birth 'or fortune; 
he was the Child of Patriotiſm, and Liberty 
marked him for her own. We have heard 
men advance, that every man has his price; 
that there is no ſuch thing as a true pa- 
triot; that every government muſt be carried 
on by corruption. We diſclaim ſuch no- 
tions; we believe the reverſe. Let thoſe 
who doubt the exiſtence of patriotiſm read 
the Life of William Wallace, own their folly, 
and act from the conviction which muſt ariſe 

"Hf | in 
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in their own minds, if they are not ſtrangely 
blinded by prejudice. It is not our buſineſs 
to enter into a minute detail of this hero's 
actions; the Scotch had fuffered much from 
the Governors left them by Edward. Wal- 
| lace placed himſelf at the head of men who 
determined to live free or die, and was coun- 
tenanced by many of the principal Barons, 
He attacked the Engliſh at Stirling, totally 
defeated them, and ſoon afrer took the Caſtles 
of Roxburgh and Berwick. He penetrated 
into the Biſhopric of Durham, and returning 
loaded with ſpoils, was declared Regent of 
Scotland. Edward being returned into Eng- 
land, did all he could to regain the affections 
of the Engliſh ; he reſtored the charter to 
London, marched into Scotland, and defeated 
the Scots at the battle of Falkirk. This was 
a dreadful blow ; but the natives were una- 
nimous againſt the Engliſh. Though they 
were forced to retire, from want of proviſion, 
ſhortly after the whole nation roſe, as one man, 
upon the forcesleft by Edward, who a third 
time entered- that unfortunate kingdom, and 
routed their militia; ſo that in the year 
1304 Scotland might be conſidered as nearly 
conquered. Wallace, with a few followers, 
5 . was 
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ſill alive, wandering in the mountains; but 
that brave man was baſely betrayed, and de- 
livered to Edward, conveyed to London, 
tried by an Engliſh Court, condemned, and 
executed, for bravely defending the liberties 
of his country.—Execrable tyrant ! was not 
the big meaſure of thy crimes complete, but 
thou muſt add to the mountainous heap by 
ſuch an accurſed, uſeleſs piece of brutality ? 
Thou envied his virtues, and every honeſt 
man muſt deteſt thy memory. 

When Edward returned from his laſt Scot- 
tiſh expedition he obtained from the Pope a 
diſpenſation * from the oath he had taken to 
regard Magna Charta. Clement V. the then 
Pope, granted him a tenth from the Clergy, 
reſerving however one half for himſelf. The 
Parliament ſ piritedly forbid the collectors to 
levy it ; but the King, regardleſs of their 
refuſal, revoked the prohibition, proving that 
charters and oaths were no longer regarded 
than when it was his intereſt to do ſo. He 
probably would have purſued theſe arbitrary 
meaſures had not freſh troubles called his 
attention to Scotland. Edward had promiſed 
that throne to Robert Bruce, but took no ſteps 


* Rapin, vol. i. p. 353. 
towards 
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towards its performance ; he therefore de- 


termined to free his country, which groaned 


under the exceſſive deſpotiſm of Edward. 


He fled into Scotland, was crowned King, 


but was defeated by the Earl of Pembroke. 


Great numbers of priſoners were taken ; 
three brothers of the new King's Edward 


condemned to loſe their heads on the ſcaf- 
fold; and he hardly pardoned any one *. 
The Guardians and Juſtices were directed to 
proclaim in the cities, boroughs, and market 
towns, that all who were concerned in the 
laſt rebellion againſt the King ſhould be 
purſued with a hue and cry until appre- 


hended, dead or alive; and that thoſe who 


| neglected thus to proſecute them ſhould for- 
feit their effects, and be impriſoned during 
the King's pleaſure. « This harſh ſeverity 
produced not its expected effect ; for as ſoon 
as the King had left Scotland, Bruce ſallied 
out, and defeated the Earl of Pembroke. 
Edward, aſtoniſhed at this revolution, aſſem- 
bled a vaſt army, with which he determined 
to march into Scotland, deſtroy that king- 
dom from ſea to ſea I, and entirely extirpate 


* Rapin, 354. f Smollet, vol. ii. p. 211. 1 Rapun, vol. i. 
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the Scottiſh ane. The arm of death ar- 


reſted his march; but he adviſed his ſon to 


proſecute the war, and to carry his bones at 
the head of the army; to ſend his heart to 
the Holy Land, with thirty-two thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; and not to recall his fa- 
vourite Gaveſton, whom the King had ba- 


niſhed. He died the 7th of June, 1307, in 


the ſixty-eighth year of his age, having 
reigned ſomewhat more than thirty-four 
years. | : 

Engliſhmen have been too much dazzled 
with conqueſts to give a fair account of their 
conquering Kings ; we will endeavour not 


to be ſo influenced. We firmly believe Ed- 


ward to have been a man of great natural 
abilities ; but war was his purfuit ; and it 


would appear that his wiſdom was rather a 


curſe than a benefit to his people. His Welch 


and Scotch wars were undoubtedly unjuſt ; 


his conduct proved him deſtitute of huma- 


nity; blood was his delight; and after the 


fields had been deluged, the ſcaffolds 
reeked with it. But let us acknowledge that 


the laws were executed, and property pro- 


tected, in his reign; at the ſame time we 


* Smollet, vol. ii. p. 215. 
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muſt not forget that he drained his kingdom 
of men and money ; and though he preten- 

ded to get diſpenſations from the Popes, 

Edward was too wile a man not to know, 
that no pretence can juſtify the breaking of 
an e or make it leſs than n. 


EDWARD 


DWARD the Second aſcended the throne 
in the twenty-third year of his age, and 
ſoon proved himſelf unequal to the ambitious 
views of his father, His march into Scot- 
land had more the appearance of a proceſ- 
ſion than a warlike expedition. His forces 
were defeated, and himſelf obliged to retreat 
into England. In direct oppoſition to the 
promiſe made his father, he recalled Gave- 
ſton, made him Earl of Cornwall, married 
him to his own niece, gave him the thirty 
two thouſand pounds left by his father, to be 
Tent to the Holy Land with his heart ; and 
as he intended to go abroad to be married, 
appointed him Regent. Upon his return the 
King beſtowed on him ſumptuous preſents ; 
affected to call him brother ; and careſled 
him as if he had been a miſtreſs *. Such 
favours conferred upon a foreigner naturally 
excited the jealouſy of his Barons, who in- 


* Smollet, vol. 11. p. 220. 
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ſiſted that Gaveſton ſhould be baniſhed. 
The King was obliged to ſubmit, and an 
agreement was accordingly drawn up; but 
inſtead of performing it, he every day heaped 
new honours on his favourite, and, fifteen 
days after, granted him three thouſand marks 
a year in land ; he was even heard to ſay, 


that if his power* was equal to his affection, 
he would ſet the crown on Gaveſton's head. 


At laſt the Archbiſhop of Canterbury excom- 
municated the minion, if he did not leave the 
realm in a certain time. Edward regarded little 
this cenſure, and only intreated the Pope to 
annul it; upon which the Barons became ſo 
urgent that he dare not longer refuſe to fulfil 
his agreement; but that Gaveſton's exile 


might be as eaſy to him as poſlible, appointed 


him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; aſſigned 


him the whole revenue of that kingdom ; and 
attended him in perſon to Briſtol. Edward 
could not do long without him; he was there- 
fore recalled. The King met him at Cheſ- 
ter, and conferred all imaginary honours 
upon him. His pride and inſolence ſoon pro- 
duced a combination among the Barons ; they 
withdrew the executive power from the King ; 


* Rapin, 359. 4 
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and placed it in the hands of twelve Barons, 
who enacted many wiſe ordinances, which 
received the aſſent of Parliament; they alſo 
baniſhed Gaveſton ; but Edward diſregarded | 
the articles he had ſigned ; removed to Vork 
and openly recalled that obnoxious favourite, 
Whoſe conduct became more inſolent than 
ever. He inſulted the Queen; and from her 
| anſwer ſome ſuſpe& a criminal connection 
between Gaveſton and the King“. The 
Barons took to arms; the King attempted 
not to reſiſt ; but fled to the Caſtle of Scar- 
borough with his favourite, who ſurrendered 
to the Barons, and was beheaded. Upon 
this occaſion the King's grief was loud and 
clamorous ; he attended, and ſpent large 
ſums at his funeral, though his people were 
oppreſſed by famine. He vowed vengeance 
againſt all who were concerned in the tranſ- 
actions; but it was mere bluſter ; he ſoon 


7 fubmitted to whatever his Barons demanded, 


-who granted him a ſupply to carry on the 
Scotch war. Robert Bruce had been ſo fuc- 
ceſsful as to drive the Engliſh forces out of 
Scotland, invade England, raviſh its Northern 
frontiers, and ultimately ſecure the * | 


* * vol. i. p. 360. 
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dence of his country. Aſter an aſtoniſhing 
loſs of blood and treaſure, the Engliſh were 
thus obliged to relinquiſh the enterpriſe, 
ſtrongly proving that no country can be 
conquered, in oppoſition to the united will 
of its inhabitants; and that if people have 
virtue enough to be free, they may bid de- 
fiance to all foreign enemies and domeſtic 
foes. Deſpencer, or Spencer, ſoon after the 
death of Gaveſton, engaged the weak mind 
of Edward; to Spencer he gave large poſ- 
ſeſſions in the marſhes of Wales, and even 
unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed ſome Lords * of their eſ- 
tates, which he gave to him. The Barons 
had again recourſe to arms; but the power 
of the King overcame them. He took Leeds 
Caſtle +, hanged the Governor, and ſeveral of 


the inferior officers ; the Earl of Lancaſter's 


troops were defeated, himſelf taken and be- 
headed, and eighteen of the principal inſur- 
gents were afterwards executed. Vaſt eſtates 
were forfeited, and given to young Spencer, 
whoſe avarice was inſatiable, and who be- 
came every day more and more odious to 
the people. The French King took advan- 
tage of Edward's weakneſs; avoided a war 


. Goldſmith, vol. i. p. 340. + Rapin, vol. i. p. 365. 
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by a diſadvantageous treaty negotiated in 
France by his Queen, the ſiſter of the King of 
France, who lived with Mortimer in an infa- 
mous familiarity. He had been condemned 
for his adherence to the Lancaſtrian party, 
but eſcaped to France. She entered warmly 
into all his conſpiracies; many of the Engliſh 
Nobles joined them; ſhe loudly inveighed 
againſt the Spencers, and levied troops in 


France to oppoſe their power; landed in Eng- 


land, where .ſhe was joined by a numerous 
body of malecontents; took old Spencer pri- 
ſoner at Briſtol; had him tried, condemned, 
and hanged. His body was cut in pieces, and 
thrown to the dogs; his head was ſent to 
Wincheſter, and ſet upon a pole. This old 
man died in his goth year; and all hiſtorians 
agree, that the malevolence of party has not 
been able to tarniſh his character. At Glou- 
ceſter * the Queen publiſhed a proclamation, 
inviting the King to come and reſume the 
government. She was not fincere ; ſhe had 
no deſign to reinſtate him; and knew he dare 
not place confidence in her. As he did nat 
appear, ſhe cauſed her ſon to be declared 
Regent, and the Nobles of his party took 


 FRapin, vol. i. p. 370. 
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the oaths to him in that capacity; the King 
was ſoon after taken priſoner, with Spencer, 
the Earl of Arundel, and a few others. The 
Queen had not patience to wait the forma- 
lities of a trial ; ſhe ordered Spencer to be 
led before the populace, and took a pleaſure 
in feaſting her eyes with his diſtreſſes. She 
enjoyed herſelf the horrid gratification of 
ſeeing him led to the place of execution, 
where he was hanged on a gibbet fifty feet 
high, and his head ſent to London. Arun- 
del was alſo executed without any trial, at 
the inſtigation of Mortimer . The Parlia- 
ment depoſed the King, and his ſon was 
made King in his room. He but a ſhort 

time ſurvived his depoſition ; he was hurried 
from priſon to priſon ; ſuffered every indig- 
nity from his keepers ; and was at laſt mur- 
dered in ſo cruel and inhuman a manner, 
that we mult forget his vices and folly, and 
drop the pitying tear on the ſufferings of the 
man. 

Edward was a very weak man ; his mis- 
fortunes almoſt make us forget his crimes ; 
but in ſpite of our feelings we muſt endea- 
vour to be juſt. He totally diſregarded the 


* Univ. Hiſt. vol, xxxix. p. 237. 
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| promiſes he made his father on his with 
bed; his connection with Gaveſton was at 
leaſt ſuſpicious ; and when he had power, he 
was cruel and arbitrary in the puniſhments 
he inflicted on thoſe who oppoſed his will. 
His Parliament depoſed him, thereby exer- 
ciſing a natural right ; and his weakneſs was 
alone a juſtification of that act; but we look 
on his murder with horror; and of his wife 
we mult ſay, that her cruelty, her inconti- 
nence, and her diſſimulation *, make us think 
we have been rather ing the acts of a 
devil than a woman. 


* She pretended to ſwoon win ſhe her Ont Hows ef Tour 
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ED WAR PD III. 


ph the Engliſh entertain a very great re- 
ſpect for this man; but as it is not in 
our nature to eſteem the memory of a Prince 


for his conqueſts, but for the benefits he did 


to his country, we fhall review his conduct 
with impartiality ; honour his memory if 
upon a review we find that he was the father 
of his people; give it that cenſure it deſerves 


if we find that he was rapacious, cruel, and 


- ambitious. According to the plan we havelaid 
down, it will not be neceſſary to conſider the 


acts of this reign till Edward took the reins 


of government into his own hands, which he 
did in 1330. Edward ſeized on the perſon of 
Mortimer ; the Parliament condemned him ; 
and he was hanged. The Queen, his mo- 
ther, was confined to her houſe at Riſings; 


ſhe lived twenty-eight years in her confine- | 


ment, Edward viſiting her, from motives of 
decency, once or twice every year. Thus 
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the young King revenged the murder of his 
father. If we have any thing to blame, it 
was the inſufficiency of the Queen's puniſh- 


ment; but we muſt recollect ſhe was Ed- 


ward's mother. 

In the ſame year that Edward took upon 
himfelf the government, his Queen was de- 
livered of a ſon named Edward; but better 
known by that of the Black Prince. Edward 
found the kingdom in perfect peace ; but 
that was too quiet a ſtate for his ambitious 
mind. The King of Scotland was a minor ; 
Edward determined to take advantage of that 
circumſtance ; but a peace which was con- 
cluded with that country, -only 'two years 
before, was apparently an inſuperable ob- 
ſtacle to his views. He procured Edward, 
the ſon of John Baliol, to affert his right to 
that throne ; he hinted to the Engliſh Nobles, 


chat by aſſiſting Baliol they would oblige 


him; and at the ſame time iſſued a procla- 
mation againſt thoſe who engaged in that 
ſervice. Thus Princes, like other men, when 
they deviate from the paths of honour, are 


obliged to wander in the impervious ways of 


art. Edward knew he did that which he 


ought not to have done, and wanted to per- 


ſuade 
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ſuade the world that he was not concerned in 
an undertaking of which he himſelf was the 
author; poſterity, ever juſt, ſees through the 
weak evaſion, and looks with contempt on a 
Prince who, to make a kingdom wretched, di- 
vided, and ruinous ; to fill it with civil wars, 
murders, and blood ; was guilty of meanneſs, 
hypocriſy, and falſchood. Baliol, after a vic- 
tory, was crowned at Scone, did homage to 
Edward for the throne of Scotland, but being 
ſoon after defeated, Edward prepared an army 
to vindicate his claims. He defeated the 
Scotch in a great battle, where thirty thou- 
ſand Scotchmen are ſaid to have been ſlain. 
This appeared to determinez,Baliol's. claim ; 
25 but no ſooner was the King of England with- 
drawn than the indignant Scots returned to 
arms, and drove out Baliol. Thus it will 
ever be: foreign invaders may ſpill ſeas of 
blood ; but if they cannot murder the whole 
of the natives, they will not prevail. Edward 
made four different expeditions into Scot- 
land. When his arms were there, thoſe brave 
patriots retired to their mountains; when he 
left their country they drove out his garrilcn. 
At laſt Edward, quite tired out, neglected 
Scotland ; turned his ambitious attention to 


another country ; hoped that his murders 
G would 
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would there be more ſucceſsful, and his en- 
deavours more gratifying to his rapacious 
mind. Edward had, on a very bad preten- 
fion, demanded the Crown of France ; it was 
urged againſt him, that the Gallic law pre- 
vented the claim of a woman ; that the next 
heir male had a right to the throne of that 
kingdom; that if women had pretenſions, 
the three laſt Kings of France had all daugh- 
ters, who neceſſarily had a prior right to 
Edward, whoſe ſole claim to the diadem of 
France proceeded from his mother. Ed- 
ward anſwered, that though women had no 


right, yet the ſon might poſſeſs through his 


mother ; but even this argument was more 
favourable to the King of Navarre than to 


Edward“; Philip of Valois, though more 


diſtantly bored, was the heir male; he was 


therefore unanimouſly elected King. Ed- 
ward did him homage at Amiens, though in 
the following year he claimed that crown, of 


which he had thus ſolemnly declared himſelf 
a vaſſal. Having cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
King of France, he got together a large army ; 
formed ſeveral continental alliances ; re- 


ceived from his Parliament one hundred 


bs Uviv. Hiſt. p. 246. 


thouſand 
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thouſand pounds, and invaded France; hub 


Edward, by force of arms, wanted to make 


himſelf the King, i. e. the Father of a People 
who diſclaimed him; and the Protector of 
the Rights of Men, who had unanimouſly 
elected his rival to that office. We do not 
pretend to ſay that ſuch ideas entered the 
King's mind; but we think that ſuch ſhould 
be the duties, And ſuch the deſign of all 
Kings. However, to return. After an im- 
menſe expence, and ſome uſeleſs victories, 
Edward agreed to a truce with the French, 
and returned, chagrined and diſappointed, to 


England, where he gratified his ill humour. 


by ſome arbitrary acts of oppreſſion *. He 
was obliged to call a Parliament to procure 


freſh ſupplies, which were granted to him 


upon his confirmation of Magna Charta, in 
full Parliament; but he ſecretly entered a 
proteſt of ſuch a nature as would ſeem ſuffi- 


cient to have deſtroyed all future truſt and 


confidence +. He declared, that as ſoon as 
his convenience permitted, he would; of his 
own authority, revoke what had been ex- 


torted from him, which was prejudicial to his 


prerogative ; and that he had never given it 


* Univ. Hiſt, p. 263. + Ib. 255. | 
G2 . the 
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the ſanction of his own breaſt. Engliſhmen ! 
remember this is one of your boaſted Ed- 
wards ! Can his murders in France and Scot- 
land compenſate for his perjuries ; or his cele- 
brated victories over a people who fought for 
their freedom be ſufficient to make him your 
idol? You, my countrymen, who have ſo long 
exulted in being the moſt free among the na- 
tions! A free man, who loves liberty, muſt 
hate a tyrant, be he of what country he may ; 
he muſt hate every attempt at oppreſſion, let 
who will make it; hemuſt grieve to ſee a people 
who are fighting for their liberties unſucceſs- 
ful, though for ever ſo ſhorta period. Edward 
having ſettled matters in England, again inva- 
ded France; and after many ſkirmiſhes, fought . 

the deciſive battle of Creſſy, which, ſays one 
hiſtorian &, every honeſt Engliſhman boaſts 
of to this very hour. Sure nothing can be 
more miſreprefented ; Engliſhmen muſt hold 
power to be delegated to any perſon or per- 
ſons the people chuſe to appoint ; the French 
nation had elected a King, and refuſed the 
offer of Edward to rule over them; his inva- 
ſion was in direct oppoſition to that right ; 

and every victory he gained was only a means 


* Hiſt. of England, in a Series of Letters, vol. i. p. 129- 
of 
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of prolonging the conteſts. We therefore 
think every honeſt Engliſhman ſhould grieve 
for a victory, gained over men who were de- 
fending their liberties; happy would it have 
been for the two countries had Edward been 
defeated ; it would have opened the eyes of his 
people, and prevented the long ſeries of in- 
vaſions which unhappy France ſuffered from 
the Engliſh Kings. Let us do juſtice to Ed- 
ward's conduct to the wounded and the dead, 
whom he treated with humanity and reſpect; 
but his orders before the battle were inhuman 
and ſanguinary; they were, to give no quar- 
ters; and the whole campaign was employed 
in ravaging the lands, burning the habita- 
tions, and butchering the perſons of thoſe 
over whom he wanted to rule *. After the 
victory of Creſſy the King advanced to Calais; 
ſeventeen hundred half-ſtarved wretches, uſe- 
leſs to the garriſon, were turned out of the 
town, and Edward had humanity enough to 
let them pals ; an act we, readily praiſe, and 
ſincerely wiſh, for Edward's honour, that his 
future conduct had been regulated by the ſame 
benevolence. Calais ſtood a ſiege of twelve 
months, during which the inhabitants defen- 
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ded themſelves with ſingular courage, which 
greatly offended the haughty King ; and he 
detlared, that when it ſurrendered he would 
take ſignal revenge on them; it was not 
therefore without difficulty that he was per- 
ſuaded to accept their ſubmiſſion ; and then 


only on condition that fix of the principal 


citizens-ſhould be given up to him, which 
was done. He ordered them for inſtant exe- 
cution ; but the intereſt of the Queen pre- 


vented their loſing their lives in cold blood, 


for having defended and protected their habi- 
tations from the invader of their country: 
On taking poſſeſſion of Calais, Edward forced 
all the inhabitants to leave their native town, 
and peopled it with Engliſhmen. 

Edward, in the year 1948, was offered the 


Imperial Crown of Germany, but he refuſed 
to accept ib; and a dreadful peſtilenee break- 
ing out in Europe, ſtopped the ambitious 


views of this monarch, who entered into a 
truce with the French King; - but he, ſoon after 
dying, was ſucceeded by John his ſon. At 


this time France was divided into factioris, and 


Edward determined to increaſe its diſtreſſes; 


he prepared again to invade that kingdom, 
though his own territories had been ravaged 


by 


C 2 

by the peſtilence with ſuch violence, that in 
the ſpace of one year there had been buried 
in the Charterhouſe church-yard, London, 
above fifty thouſand perſons; and his Nor- 
thern frontiers had been invaded by the Scots, 
who were defeated in a battle, and their King 
taken priſoner. Such diſtreſſes, one would 
ſuppoſe, might have induced a man of com- 
mon humanity to have pied. the ſufferings 
of his people. By the enaCtion of wiſe laws, 
by a peaceful and ceconomic government, he 
| would have alleviated their diſtreſles ; but it 
has not unfrequently happened, that the very 
exiſtence of Kings has depended. on the evils 
they have produced. Edward ſent his ſon with 
an army into France, and himſelf chaſtiſed the 
Scots, bought Baliol's pretenſions to the Scot- 
tiſh crown, and ſoon after concluded a truce 
with that people. As it is only our expreſs 
delign to review the acts of the Kings and 
Queens of England, it may appear going out 
of our way to follow Edward the Black Prince 
into France; but we cannot avoid the oppor- 
tunity, as it gives us a power, which we have 
hitherto ſeldom met with, of ſaying ſomething 
favourable of royal blood. We allow the 
war was unjuſt; but the crime falls on the 
7 | head 
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head of the father, not on that of the fon, 
who was only obeying the injunctions en- 
forced upon him by his father and ſovereign. 
With a finall army he defeated the French 
King at the battle of Poictiers, and took him 
and his ſon priſoners. What we admire is, 
his conduct after the battle. We recollect 
in no conqueror equal humanity and mode- 
ration diſplayed to the unhappy priſoners; 
we admire the marks of regard and ſympathy 
with which he met the captive monarch; and 
we honour the heart of that man who in 
the fluſh of victory could forget his tri. 
umph, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to alle- 
viate the misfortunes of his captives. Con- 
querors, if there be any more, imitate the 
good example. If the defire of fame, the 
love of war, or the thirſt of dominion, muſt 
{ſti} continue to deluge kingdoms in blood, 
remember, Oh remember, that your captives 
are men, with the ſame feelings as yourſelves, 
whom without provocation you have torn 
from their wives, their homes, and their chil- 
dren. Reflect on the miſeries they endure ; 
and at leaſt, by an attention to their misfor- 
tunes, leſſen the corroding pangs of their 
„ Edward had now the ſatisfaction 

of 


| 191 | 
of having priſoners his two moſt potent ene- 
mies, viz. the Kings of France and Scotland. 
A peace was ſoon made with the laſt, upon 
his paying one hundred thouſand marks for 
his ranſom; but the King of France was not 
ſo fortunate ; he entered into, and agreed to 
a treaty with Edward, which was not ratified 
by his States. -He had been confined for ſome 
time in the Caſtle of Somerton, and the 
Tower of London; he was ſet free by this 
treaty, upon paying, by way of ranſom, three 
millions of crowns of gold; but when he got 
to France he found that exhauſted country in 
too impoveriſhed a ſtate to raiſe ſo- vaſt a 
ſum ; he therefore returned to his en 
ment, where he died, 

Edward again invaded France with a large 
army; he deſtroyed the country up to the 
gates of Paris; but nothing could induce the 
Dauphin to hazard a battle, though he ſaw 
the flames ariſe from the-villages which were 
burnt by the Engliſh. An invading army 
cannot ſtay in an invaded country without 
ſome ſignal ſucceſs ; for ſuch an army not to 
fight is to be defeated; and Edward found 
his army moulder away daily; he therefore 
conſented to a treaty ſigned at Bretagny. 

| Edward, 
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Edward in 1662 confirmed again Magna 


Charta, which had been ratified ten different 


times in his reign ; a ſtrong proof how little 


he regarded it. The Pope now made a 


claim for the tribute promiſed by John; this 
Edward poſitively refuſed ; and his Parlia- 
ment ſupported him againſt the papal uſur- 


pation. That Biſhop was wiſe enough to 


abſtain: from the claim. We have endea- 
voured to do juſtice to the moderation and 
clemency of Edward the Black Prince; the 
fame juſtice-obliges us to mention his expe- 
dition into Caſtile. The Caſtilians had expel- 


led as cruel a tyrant as ever ſat upon a throne; 
he applied to the Engliſh Prince, who by 
force of arms obliged the people to ſubmit 


again to Peter, ſurnamed the Cruel. We grieve 
to fee a favourite character thus proſtitute 
itſelf ; we lament the ſucceſs of the expedi- 
tion; we wiſh, for the honour of Edward, 


that he had died one year ſooner. That event 


took place in the year 1977, when his father 
was engaged in a new war with the French. 


He levied large ſums on his people; but ſo 
little conduct had the Engliſh, and ſo wiſely 


did the French King conduct himſelf, that | 
he very ſoon recovered whatever was loſt by 


e e e 

his predeceſſor. England began to wear a 
face of diſcontent, which was not appeaſed 
by a diſhonourable truce with the French, 
or by the King's ridiculous fondneſs for Alice 
Perrers, to whom he gave all the jewels and 
moveables of the Queen. She commanded 
every thing; the Miniſters were of her chuſing; 
ſhe preſided at the courts of juſtice v. The 
| King gave a tournament at Smithfield; he 
appeared in a chariot with this woman, in a 
triumphant chariot; and gave her the name 
of the Lady of the Sun. By chis kind of con- 
duct his money was ſoon ſpent; he called on 
Parliament for a ſupply; they remonſtrated 
againſt his late extravagance; in return Ed- 
ward confined their Speaker in Nottingham 
| Caſtle. Fortunately he had now nearly 

finiſhed his mortal career ; he died at Skeen, 
in Surry ; and Richard, ſon of the Black 
Prince, ſucceeded him. 55 
Edward poſſeſſed great natural abilities; : 
he was firm and decided; knew when to act 
with vigour, and when it was more to his 
intereſt, to ſubmit to the power of his Par- 
liament. Had it been his will, his people 
might have been happy ; but Edward had too 


* Smollet, vol. iv. p. 32. 
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RICHARD II. 


ICHARD aſcended the Throne in his 
eleventh year; happy would it have been 
| for himſelfand thenation, had the pure ſyſtem 
of repreſentation been then known : we have 
no doubt but it would have preſerved this Prince 
from his misfortunes, and the nation from the 
ills it ſuffered in the diſpute between the Roſes. 
Parliaments have ever been in England rather 
a repreſentation of the ariſtocracy, than of the 
people, and it hasall the characteriſtics of the 
former body; ſubmiſſive to a wile King, impe- | 
rious to a weak one; puſhing forward it's own 
corporate ſpirit, but ſeldom attentive to the 
real intereſt of the multitude. Was a true re- 
preſentation to be formed, anda part of it re- 
gularly choſen by rotation, to fall into the maſs 
of the people, their intereſts would be the ſame 
with thoſe of the people, and the corporate 
| ſpirit would be annihilated. We were led 
into theſe remarks by the circumſtance of a 


law, paſſed in the beginning of this reign, 
which 


\ 
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which enacted, that ſuch of the peaſantry as 
had bought their freedom ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue in vaſſalage, and their purchaſe be of 
no avail ; anda poll tax, which fell particu- 
larly hard upon the poor; inafmuch as they 
paid equally with the rich*. The tax was 
farmed probably by foreigners, (Flemings) 
who levied the tax with brutal rigour. One 
of the collectors in Kent demanded payment 
of one Walter Tyler, for his daughter; he 
declared ſhe was under the age appointed by 
law, (15 years.) The tax gatherer aſſerted 
| ſhe was not, and was proceeding to an inde- 
cent and uncertain mode of conviction ;- at 
which the father's paſſions were inflamed, and 
he nobly ſtruck the raſcal with his hammer, 
fo that he died on the ſpot. The ſpectators, 

influenced by the fame zeal, ſwore to ſupport 
him; the people oppreſſed by many impo- 
ſitions, ſoon became tumultuous, and pro- 
ceeded to unlawful violence; Walter was 
made their leader, and they advanced toLon- 
don, murdered many, and deſtroyed vaſt 
property there. Their conductor held a con- 
ference with Richard; in which, he was killed 
by his attendants; and the King's life would 
| Fey have been ſacrificed in Rm * 
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he not ſaved it by an admirable preſence of 
mind, though he was not then 16 years of 
age *. The next day, the rebels received a ge- 
neral pardon, and a free charter; but both were 
{oon retracted, and the ring-leaders executed 
without mercy. The inſurrections of the 
| Barons againſt their Kings, hiſtorians talk of 
with no great degree of animoſity. The in- 
ſurrections of the plebeians againſt the Barons 
is branded with all the virulence of reproach. 
The puniſhment of the inſurgent Barons is 
generally ſtiled cruelty ; and the puniſhment 
of men, who fought for native freedom, (and 
who had received a free pardon from the 
King) was called juſtice. How long will 1 
continue? 
Richard, in his ſeventeenth year, e 
ſirous of aſſuming the reins of Government, 
and ſoon proved himſelf unequal to that taſk. 
Fond of flatterers, he was not long without a 
favourite. Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
a man of diſſolute manners, gained an entire 
aſcendant over him; for him he created 
titles before unknown. To one courtier he. 

* As ſoon as Tyler fell, the Kide rode up to the people and 
defired them not to regret the death of their leader; for, ſaid he, 
1 will be your Captain; follow me, 1 your reaſonaule de- 
fires ſhall be complied with. 


_ + Hiſt, of England, in Series of pins, vol. 1. p. 143. 
| made. 
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- made ſuch conſiderable grants, that the Chan- 
cellor refuſed to annex the great ſeal to 
them. The King, provoked at the refuſal, 
took it from him, and for ſome days kept it, 
and made a very inconſiderate uſe thereof“. 
Whilſt he ſquandered away his revenues on 
his favourites and pleaſure, the Queen acted 
with the ſame profuſion to her needy and ra- 
pacious countrymen . A truce was entered 
into with France, and though the Scots in- 
vaded England, and an army was ſent againſt 
them, theycame offunpuniſhed. The King de- 
manded a ſupply ; Parliament requeſted that 
his treaſurer and new favourite the Earl of 
Suffolk, might be removed ; he anſwered, he 
would not turn out the meaneſt ſcullion in his 
kitchen to pleaſe them . Shortly after he ſent 
his Chancellor to demand, in a moſt imperious 
manner, a ſubſidy; but Richard was ſoon 
brought to reaſon, by the firm reſiſtance of 
his Parliament, and obliged, though very 
reluctantly, to abandon his favourites. It was 
on, this occaſion that he declared, he would 
ſooner throw himſelf into the hands of France, 
than be a ſlave to his own ſubjects ; unac- 
cuſtomed to controul, he 'could not bear the 
loſs of his favourites, nor the management of 


* Rapin, 426. + Smollet, p. 113. bi = v. I. p- 427. 
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his Parliaments, he determined to govern 


without their aſſiſtance ; he aſked the opinion. 


of the Judges, and they ſlaviſhly declared, 


that in their opinion, the King was above law. 


One, however, of the Judges obſerved, after 


1 that never did action better deſerve 
hanging * than that he had juſt done . 
Richard iſſued orders to leyy an army, but 


men would not ſerve; and ſome male- 
content Lords, at the head of forty-thouſand 


men, ſoon forced him to feel his dependence 
on his people, by a perfect obedience to their 
commands. By ſome means, however, he 


recovered his authority, and ruſhed again 


into expence; diſorder and confuſion were 


ſoon. viſible - in public affairs; and though 


an intalerable plague and famine afflicted Eng- 


land, yet it did not induce him to lay afide 


his diſſipation ; his arbitrary proceedings pro- 
_ duced general diſcontent ; but he had rendered 
himſelf ſo deſpotic, that he had influence 
enough with Parliament to juſtify his a6tions, 
though he had ſeized the Charter of London, 


and forced Londonefs to redeem it with ten 


* Rapin, 421. "| Smollet ſays the words uſed were, © Now 

I want nothing but a horſe, a hurdle, and a halter, to bring 

me to the death I deſerve, for thus 3 my country. — 
A. nog. Belknaſs, ? 
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thouſand crowns, and two ola ones. s. Though 


he had told this Parliament the moſt palpable 


he had borrowed money of every 
man near his country; and although, 
by the falfeſt pretences, he had baniſhed his 
uncle, the Duke of Glo'ſter, . and impriſoned 
ſeveral other Lords ; yet this Parhament was 
ſo devoted to his will, that it has been nick- 
named the mercileſs Parliament. The Earls of 


Arundel and Warwick were by it condemned 


to die for crimes pardoned by the King him- 
ſelf nine years before; they were too obſe- 
quious to his will to be diſſolved. Richard 
therefore, oontrary tothe then cuſtom, only ad- 
journed them. How neceſſary is it for men 
to be watchful of their liberties ; our Parlia- 
ments continue for ſeven years. The Duke 
ol Hereford, couſin to the King, accufed the 
of Norfolk of treaſonable expreſſions; 
the charge, a duel was to take 
in the preſence of the King; but the 
fickle monarch, inſtead of ſuffering them ta 


engage, baniſhed them both, though no 


crime could be alledged againſt the Duke of 
Hereford, who, upon hisfather's death, which 
happened ſoon after, became Duke of Lan- 


caſter ; he retired to France, where he met a 
r favourable 
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reception from the Freneht King. 
But * orderbd his ambaſſadors to re- 
preſent him as having been guilty of treaſo- 
nable practices, and to aſſure that Court he 
never would be permitted to return to Eng- 
land. The mercilefs Parliament were again 
ſummoned to meet at Shrewſbury; He 
raiſed in Cheſhire” four-thouſtnd ' archers, 
which he marched into * that town. This is 
the firſt ſtanding army we met with; he let 
them looſe as free booters , and conniived at 
every exceſs of rape, robbery, and murder 
they committed ; he was obliged te paſt 
into Ireland, to remedy the diſorders which 
had ariſen in that kingdom; but before He 
went, he procured a bull from the Pope, con- 
_ taining dreadful anathemas againſt all who 
ſhould oppoſe or reverſe the decrees of his 
laſt Parliament. The liberties: of England 
were now in a diſmal ſtate, andthe male- 
contents became daily more numerous. The 
Duke of Lancaſter landed in England whilſt 
the monarch was abſent; he at firſt claimed 
only his paternal inheritance; but his views 
_ toon became more extenave, and he found 


* Cooper? 8 A to Burke, p. 47. ˖ _ of Eogland, i in 
A of Letters, v. 1. p. 147. | 
e 0; himſelf 
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= | himſelfentire maſter of the kingdom. Richard 
E | learnt- what was paſſing in England, and 
landed at Milford Haven, with an army, 
but being unable to maintain the con- 
teſt, he ſurrendered himſelf to the Duke, 
who called a Parliament, that depoſed 
5 Richard. Different accounts are given of 
his death; all agree he was murdered, in the 
year 1999. This Prince was weak, extra- 
vagant, and ridiculouſly fond of ſhow; he 
gratified his taſte, without at all conſidering 
the diſtreſſes he thereby brought upon his 
=: ſubjects. He ſeems to have had ſome know- 
1 ledge of the doctrine of influence, or, the 
| “ mercileſs Parliament” would not ſo readily 
| . have ſubmitted; he alſo appears to have 
76 known the uſe of a ſtanding army, in favour 
Z , of deſpotiſm. Other monarchs have had re- 
- courſe to the ſame experiment; and we ac- 
knowledge, in the darker ages, with ſucceſs; 
but we believe, in theſe en] ightened ones, our 
1 oldiers do not 1 that * are citizens 8 
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T. Parliament hav depoſed Richard, 
elected Henry for King; he would 
therefore have had the beſt poſſible title to 
the Crown, had the Parliament been the true ; 
repreſentatives of the people; that they were 
not, the ſubſequent convulfions prove. We 

cannot inculcate the neceſſity of an equal re- 
preſentation too ſtrongly ; ; the happineſs of 
the people depends on it, and we ardently hope 
to ſee it eſtabliſhed in Britain. This monarch 
was elected by the ſame Parliament that de- 
poſed Richard; at leaſt a new Parliament 
ſhould have been called: but he was ſecure of 

obedience of the preſent; an effort of the 
other party might haye prevailed ; and had 
that meaſure been purſued, Richard might 

| haye been reſtored. What could Henry 
have feared, had he been ſecure in the 


affections of the people; from what fol- 
©. lows 


ow 


Ls 


CJ 


lows, it rather appears, that they were ad- 
verſe to him; indeed we do not wonder at it, 
when we confider that Richard was depoſed 


without being admitted to be heard in his de- 


fence. We believe the ſentence was juſt; 

but the mode was certainly the reverſe, Some 
unſucceſsful attempts were made to reſtore 
Richard, which only haſtened his end ; Hen- 


ry cauſed him to be murdered the ſame year 


in which he aſcended the throne. An inſur- 
rection of the Welch was ſoon quelled ; and 
an inyaſion of the Scotch retaliated ; they. 
concluded a ſhort truce with the King. The 
clergy (who by the by have as a body always 
favoured intolerance and arbitrary power, and 
had ever ſupported the pretenſions of the 
court of Rome) were a very powerful body; 
to pleaſe them the King procured ſeveral 


their honour be it remembered that they un- 
willingly enacted them) againſt the Lollards, 
a religious ſect, lately —_ up; and the year 
1401 was the diſgraceful period which firſt 
ſaw a man burnt in England for thinking for 
himſelf on religious ſubje&ts. This monarch _ 
ſoon after raiſed a * ſum by his own ſole 

authority ; 3 


| KE PTY 1 5 
authority; ; this Peſts the diſſatisfaction of 


his ſubjects. A report prevailed that Ri 


Was yet alive, and thouſands flew to am | 


Henry ſwore never to pardon them“; and he 


executed his vengeance with great ſeverity: - 
Soon after, a more formidable conſpiracy 


claimed his attention; the parties concerned 
were, the Scotch and Welch, allied with the 
Earl of Northumberland. A great battle 
was fought by the King in perſon, at Shrewlſ- 
bury, where he obtained a complete victory. 
 Northumberland's ſon was killed in the battle; 
himſelf was prevented by ſickneſs from being 
preſent ; his connections were too powerful 
fo permit him to be made a ſubject of puniſh- 
ment. Henry made a merit of neceſſity, and 
pardoned him ; but the Earl thought he could 
Place no dependence on the King, a ſecond 


time had recourſe to arms; he was deceived 
by an infamous and cowardly ſtratagem. The 
Earl of Nottingham and his confidant the 


Archbiſhop of York were ſeized and execu- 
ted; the latter without either trial, indictment, 
or defence; the Earl of Northumberland 


year ſummoned a Parliament; but directed 


* Rapin, 454+ 
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in his writs, that no man who underſtood the. 


law ſhould be returned *. A fine ſtate of re- 
preſentation truly! They were therefore 


called the illiterate Parliament. To this Par- 


liament Henry applied for money; they ad- 
viſed his ſeizing the Church revenues; but the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury being preſent, 
fell on his knees to the King, aſked him how 


he could expect God'sprotection, if the prayers 


of the Church were ſo little regarded; and 


added that hewould oppoſe this injuſtice ; that 


of all crimes a Prince could commit, none 
was ſo heinous as ſeizing the revenues of the 


Church. Here we muſt beg leave to ſtop a 
While; we are not to wonder at an Arch- 


biſhop's ſtanding up in defence of the privi- 
leges of the Church; whilſt it is the opinion of 
a majority of the people of any country, that 
a national Church ſhould be continued, 1 


members ought to be maintained in a certain 
degree of affluence; but ſure it waits the 
. Pleaſure of the people, or their repreſentatives, 


how they are to maintain that body. As we 


mean to ſay more of that ſubject afterwards, 
for the preſem we N only add, that the 


| * 88 vol. iv. p 261. | 
oh RR 


LT 
exhauſted Commons were obliged to find other 
reſources ; -and that the Clergy continued to 
welter in their riches. Another proof of the 

unequal ſtate of the repreſentation. Had it 
been a pure one, this demand muſt have been 
attended to; we believe that to this hour the 
Commons of England were never fairly repre- 
ſented; and during this reign the King uſed 
every means to influence the election, to render 
the freedom of voting of no uſe *; but with all 
his care, he could not induce the Parliament 
to grant him an annual ſubſidy, though that 
body did not meet. Henry's health now be- 
ganto decline; he became timid and religious; 
conſcious of his crimes, he hoped to bribe the 
Almighty to prolong his exiſtence. He took 
the croſs with a deſign to paſs into the holy 
land; but his illneſs became more ſevere, and 
his affection for .his Crown ridiculous; he 
would not let the bauble be removed from his 
pillow. Juſt before he died, his ſon thinking 
him dead, removed it ; but the monareh re- 
covering his ſenſes, expreſſed great anger at 

it; it was reſtored to its TY where he n | 
his eyes till he died. | ; 


A Rapin, vol. i. p. 425. 1 
1 N ts This 


; he was cloſe, cruel, and avarieious; 
and without the 
his ſubjects to 
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HE death of Henry IV. gave very little 
pain to the Engliſh people; his ſon © 
Henry was, and ſtill continues a favourite 
character; indeed my countrymen ſeem to 
require nothing but a ſucceſsful war; con- 
queſt makes a Prince their darling; and how- 
ever unjuſt the war, ſucceſs renders him popu» 
lar. Upon Henry's acceſſion to the throne of _ 
England he found two powerful parties, te 
Yorkiſts and the Clergy. The firſt he courted "or 
by removing the body of Richard the Second 
to Weſtminſter Abbey, and burying it there ; 
|| and by founding religious houſes, in which 
prayers were to be offered for that King's ſoul 
night and day. The ſecond, by an act of in- 
tolerance. He forbad any meetings of the 
Lollards; and the King undertook to convert 
John Oldcaſtle, Baron of Cobham, one of the 
moſt reſpectable men of that age, and the 
principal of that ſect; but his reaſonings not 
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being ſ ufficiently convincing to the mind of 
Oldcaſtle, the monarch determined to try 
the ſtrength of his body; he delivered him 
over to the Clergy, and the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury condemned him to the flames. 


He was committed to the Tower, from 
which he was fortunate enough to make his 
eſcape the day before that intended for his 
execution, and found ſafety for a time in 
Wales ; but about four years after he was 
taken, drawn, hanged, and burned, for he- 


reſy and treaſon. Other accounts mention 


his death differently ; they ſay, never * did 


the cruelty of man invent ſuch torments as 


he was made to endure. He was hung up | 
with a chain by the middle, and thus by a 
flow fire burned, or rather roaſted to death. 


This man had been in high eſteem with the 
King,' for whom no -apology can be made ; 


it was his own act; he might have reſcued 
him from the fury of the Clergy ; but then 
they would not have ſeconded with fo much 
zeal his favourite war with France. Some 


apologiſts for regal villainy pretend to excuſe 
this act by the darkneſs of the age; but dare 
ey pretend to ſay that the times of Hay 


* Golalmith, vol. ii. p. 1g. 
the 
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the Fifth were leſs enlightened than thoſe of 
his predeceſſors ; they were not; a ſufficient 
proof is, the exiſtence of Diſſenters from the 


national Church; it is a perfect evidence that 


inveſtigation had commenced,” But to admit, 
for the ſake of argument, that the age was as 
uninformed as any of which we read; can 
that excuſe an unjuſt act? Does not every 
man know, and through every age have they 
not known, the difference between right and 
wrong ? Is not juſtice immortal? Let not 


then ſuch excuſes ſhelter the heads of tyrants 


from the cenſure they deſerve; let them not 
pretend to exculpate an act of horrid barba- 
rity, or to ſay that a King's breaking his 


_ oath was not a perjury, becauſe the like had 


been committed by Henry the Firſt, Second, 
and Edward the Third. In the reign. of 
Henry the Fifth, the Clergy, as is inva- 
riably their practice, when they have any 
project in view, pretended the national 
church was in danger; and, with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the King, produced an act by 


which all magiſtrates, from the Lord Chan- 


cellor downwards, were obliged to ſwear 


to employ their power to extirpate here- 
tics. The act was no ſooner paſſed than 


a violent perſecution commenced againſt the. 


Lollards ;. 
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Lollards; ſeverat: were burnt alive * ; ſome 


left the kingdom ; and others abjurel their 


religion. Henry being determined on a war 


with France, fent ambaſſadors to that king- 
dom to demand an alliance ; but ſo exorbi- 
though Wawel in al bene of civil 


diſſentions, and though extremely unwilling 


to provoke Henry, refuſed ' to comply with 


them; he therefore invaded France with an 


army of thirty thouſand men; he immedi- 
ately laid ſiege to Harfleur ; he took the 
town by ſtorm ; put all the garriſon to.the 
{word ; (a courtly word for murdering them) 


_ expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with 


a colony from England. Some excuſe might 
have been offered for Henry, had he in this. 
caſe only condemned a few of the comman- 


ding officers, as they had promiſed to ſurren- 
der the town within three days, if not relieved; 


y were not; but yet continued to defend 


themſelves; but can this excuſe the murder 
ol all the ſoldiers, who were obliged to execute 


the orders of their officers, or the baniſhment 


Without Bilhopgate-ſtreet, Norwich, is a pit, called Lol- 
lard's pit to * um in which thoſe wh men'were eruelly 
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of the natives of the town; many of whom 

_ were probably quite paſſive during the ſiege. 
Henry, after this enterpriſe, purſued his 
march towards Calais, with an army much 

reduced by dyſentery. He was intercepted 
in his march by. the French army ; he fought 
and by his and his ſoldiers' valour gained the 
victory of Agincourt. Multitudes of pri- 
ſoners were taken, when a report prevailed, 
ſtantly ordered all his priſoners to be mur- 
dered! After this victory he marched to 
Calais, and returned to England, where he 
was received with triumph. The King ſoon 
after claimed the crown of Franee ; its King 
was obliged to enter into a treaty with Henry, 
who married his daughter. It was agreed 
that the French: King ſhould continue the 

title for his life; that if Henry outlived: him, 
he and his heirs were to ſucceed to that crown. 
We are not to ſuppoſe that the whole king- 
dom ſubmitted to this treaty ;- the Dauphin 
proteſted againſt it, and retreated to the diſ- 
tant provinces. Henry returned to England 
to raiſe ſupplies, ſtaid there but a ſhort time, 
being ſoon after attacked with a dyſentery, 
and died; leaving an infant ſon to the care of 


rms 1 


his brothers the Dukes of Bedford and Glo fler. 
Henry appears to have been cruel in his na- 
ture; ſtrong additional proofs ariſe; firſt at 
the ſiege of Melun, where he violated the 
capitulation, impriſoned the commander, 
hanged-twenty Scots ſoldiers, and confined 
the reſt of the garriſon in eee 5 
where they periſhed by famine *; ſecondly, at 
Meux, where the garriſon defended them- 
ſelves ſeven months with great courage; they | 
then ſurrendered at diſcretion ; the Scots, 
"Engliſh, and Iriſh, he totally excluded from 
all hopes of mercy ; and upon taking poſſeſ- 
fion of the town, he commanded three offi- 
cers to be inſtantly beheaded, and one to be 
hanged on a gibbet; and thirdly, at the ſiege 
of Rouen, the garriſon being diſtreſſed for 
proviſion, - turned out of that city above 
| twenty thouſand miſerable wretches. Henry 
would not permit them to paſs, but drove 
them back to the walls, where they periſhed, 
the wretched victims of cold and hunger . 
Whoever reads his reign muſt be convinced 
that he was ambitious ; to his love of military 
actions muſt be attributed his perſecution of 
the Lollards ; for had he not ſubmitted in 


» Smollet, vol. i W. 5. 364. + Ib. vol. iv. 372. t 1b. 350. 
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dis to theintolerance of his Clergy, he would. | 
never have been able to have proſecuted his | 
| unjuſt war againſt the French; to the ſame LL 
1 idol the property and lives of his ſubject: Fe 
| equally forced to ſubmit. In ſhort, in Henry 

= - . * * 15 1 
A « The flight of earth-born Kings, whoſe low ambition F 
| | 1% But tends to lay the face of Nature waſte, 


* And blaſt creation.” — Roman Father; AQ I. Scche I. 
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ENRY, a child of twelve months old, 
. upon the death of his father, became 


the Father and Protector of the People of 


England ; and, as if that truſt was not ſuffi- 


cient for this Prince, upon the death of the 
French King, which happened about two 
months after that of Henry V. he was pro- 


claimed King of France at Paris, becauſe the 


protection of fix or ſeven millions was not 


enough for the abilities of one who pro- 
bably could not walk alone; but thus has 


5 the happineſs of the people been for ever 
1 ported with. During the long minority, 


various were the diſputes between the prin- 


cipal nobility; at laſt, through the intereſt 
of the Earl of Suffolk, the King was mar- 


ried to Margaret of Anjou, a woman pro- 


perly qualified to protect Henry, whoſe im- 


becility of mind rendered him unable to di- 


rect the reins of government. She found, | 


upon 
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upon her acceſſion. to the En gliſh throne; 
that the French had retaken all the towns 


conquered by Henry the Fifth, another proof 


of the impoſſibility of conquering a country. 


Had it been poſſible to have continued the 


poſſeſſion of that kingdom; the abilities of the 
late King's brothers, and the valour of their 


troops, would have ſecured it; fortunately for 


England it was impracticable; and after a 


vaſt waſte of blood and treaſure, the Engliſh 


' were obliged to relinquiſh their conqueſts, re- 


taining however, for their monarch; the im- 


portant T1TLE of King of France *. The firſt 


act of the Queen, (for it is rather her life than 


that of the King which is under our review, 


he having no will of his own) was to aſſociate 
with Suffolk's party, who was created a Mar- 


quis. The Duke of Glo'ſter had vainly oppoſed 


her marriage; him therefore ſhe determined to 
make the firſt victim of her power; his wife 


was accuſed of witcheraft, for which ſhe was | 
condemned to do penance, and ſuffer perpe- 
tual impriſonment ; perſons were ſuborned to 
accuſe the Duke of trealon ; he was thrown : 


| 2» Thi abſurdity of this title has been long apparent; but 
nee France has become a Republic, ſure it will be no longer 
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into TRY . day on which he Was 


to have made his defence, was found dead in 
his bed. It is the opinion of all hiſtorians, 
that he was murdered by order of the Queen, 

Thus died the Duke of Gloſter, whoſe only 
crime ſeems to have been the love the people 
bore him. This act, and the want of vic- 
tory in France, produced univerſal diſcontent, 


and encouraged the Duke of York's hopes of 
ſeating himſelf upon the throne. His deſcent 


from Edward the Third was certainly more 
direct in the order of ſucceſſion than . 
the Lancaſtrian line. 

A rebellion breaking out in Ireland, the 
Queen and her party, in hopes of getting rid 
of York, fent him to command in that king- 


dom; but he reduced the rebels, and go- 
verned with ſo much propriety as conſiderably 
to increaſe his popularity, both in that king- 


dom and England. Suffolk being dead, the 
Duke of Somerſet was become the envied 
object, poſſeſſing the full power of the late 


favourite. A revolt had taken place under 


one Cade, which proved how popular the 


Duke of York was; he therefore wrote to 
the King, adviſing a reformation in his Mi- 


. and the diſmiſſal of Somerſet ; his 


8 — vo. ii. p. 46. 
| advice 


4 
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— | 
| advice he backed with an army; his requeſt 


was promiſed to be complied with ; and the 
Duke diſbanded his troops; but upon his 
going to Court, he was ſurpriſed by the Duke 
of Somerſet, who was concealed behind the 
hangings. The King commanded him to be 


apprehended ; but fuch was his power, that 
upon promiſe of future ſubmiſſion, he was per- 


| mitted to depart. Henry being ſoon after taken 
ill, the Duke of Vork had intereſt enough to 
be appointed Protector, when he cauſed So- 


merſet to be arreſted, and ſent to the Tower. 


The King at laſt recovering ſrom his indiſ- 


poſition, reſumed his authority; Somerſet Was 


releaſed, and York had recourſe to arms. The 

firſt battle of St. Alban's was fought ; the 
Lancaſtrians were defeated ; and Henry made 
priſoner. Vork again aſſumed the title of 
Protector, leaving Henry the empty name of 
King. It is not our buſineſs, were we equal | 
to the taſk, to review the battles fought in 
this deſtructive conteſt ; ſuffice it to ſay, that 


the Duke's victories increaſed. his power till 


he aſſerted his right to the throne, and was 
acknowledged its true heir by Parliament, 


continuing to Henry the title during his life. 


But as Parliament:, when not the repreſen- 
ä tatives 


! 


—— © 8 1 


7 tatives oof the people, ſpeak no more than the 7 


voice of individuals, the Lancaſtrians refuſed 
to ſubmit to its award. The Queen collected 


an army in the North, the Duke was de- 


feated, and ſlain at Wakefield ; his head was 


_ cut off by Margaret's order, crowned with 


a paper crown, and fixed upon -the walls of 


York. The Duke's ſon Edmund was inhu- 
manly murdered after the battle, in cold 
blood; the Earl of Saliſbury was wounded, 


taken priſoner, and beheaded ; Lord Bonville, 
who was intruſted with the care of the King, 


ſaid with him after his defeat, on an afſu- 


rance of pardon ; but Margaret, regardleſs 
of her huſband's promiſe, im mediately or- 
dered his head to be ſtruck off. Such arbi- 
trary and barbarous conduct was not likely 


to make Henry's party popular; the late 
Duke's ſon took upon himſelf his father's 
claims, and was ſoon at the head of an army; 
more Engliſh blood was to be ſpilt, and the 


queſtion, who was to be the future tyrant of 


England, was to be decided by more battles. - 
Unhappy people] what was the queſtion to 


you ? Whom did it concern amongſt you, 

whether a Yorkiſt or a Lancaſtrian was to be 

cd maſter ? But it did concern the ariſto- 
| CTACY ; 
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cracy ; the b which any Noble favoured, 
he expected would, if it proved ſucceſsful, add 


to his power, and to his riches; your lives were 
of no avail, put in competition with the inte- 

| reſts of a Baron! better thouſands of the peo- 
ple lie mangled and unburied inthe fields, than 

a Baron loſe one jot of his importance. Pre- 


ſumptuous tyrants ! The day of juſtice muſt 
come, when man ſhall be no longer the ſlave 


of man, but what his gracious and beneficent 


Maker intended him, the child of reaſon, 
ſubmitting to government from (conviction, 


that the laws'are appointed for his good, and 
5 that they equally protect and puniſh all. 


At laſt Edward, the ſon of the late Duke, 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, in 
London. We ſhall thus cloſe our account of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth. We will not 


deſcend to review his character; the mind of 
a fool is not worth enquiring into. His wife 


was cruel and ambitious ; it was probably 
owing to the ferocity of her character that thele 


wars took ſo barbarous and cruel a turn *. 


* In this reign the equality of rights received a mortal ſtab 


by what is called the Diſqualifying Act, which confined the 
right of ſuffrage in counties to thoſe only who * a 


1 


a year in e land +. 


+ Patriot, vol. ii, p- 138. 4 ; 
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n was the 
cauſing to he hanged a tradeſman of 
London, who lived at the ſign of the Crown, 
for ſaying that he would make his ſon heir to 
the Crown, and the gibbet ſoon became loaded 
with his adverſaries. The King prepared to 
fight Margaret. Many were the battles, va- 
rious the fucceſs, and horrid the barbarities . 
exerciſed on the conquered party. At laſt 


HE firſt oft. of Edward's reig 


Edward appeared triumphant, and Henry 


was again made prifoner. This was the ſitu- 
ation of affairs when Edward ſent Warwick 
to demand Bona of Savoy for his wife ; whilſt 
he was negociating the match, the capricious 


; monarch married Elizabeth Woodyille, whom 


he had in vain endeavoured to debauch, This 


act of impolicy, effrontery, and diſregard to 
public faith, diſguſted Warwick, who was at 


that time the moſt powerful of the King's 
fubjects. The King, inſtead, of endeavouring 


ta 


— 


| t 
jo appeaſe the haughty Peer, reſolved a 
him from the Council, and by acts of favour 
to the new Queen's party, effectually irritated 
him. Warwick determined on revenge ; it 


s added by ſome hiſtorians, that the King had | 


endeavoured to debauch his daughter * ; be 
that, however, as it may, Warwick ſeized 
the King's perſon, and kept him ſome time 
priſoner, but he was fortunate enough to 
eſcape; new wars enſued ; Warwick com- 
bining with. Margaret, and the Duke of Cla- 
—_ brather to Edward, raiſed a formidable 
. Well might Mr. Burke call the people 
A a Finiſh multitude, Have they not proved 
_ themſelves deſerving of the epithet? Have 
they not been driven to the field of battle, 
like hogs to a butcher's ſlaughter-houſe? Are 
not their rights to this day publicly bought 
and ſold? Many battles were fought; at laſt 
Edward was obliged: to leave the kingdom; 
Henry releaſed from the Tower, was again 
placed on the throne, Whichever ſide was 


victorious in theſe times of civil ſlaughter, 


confirmed their injuſtice with a ſhew of au- 
thority ; obſequious Parliaments ſupported at 
| all you the claim of the conqueror. | 


* Rapin, vol. i. p. 564. 5 


as Horace Wal pole. 


c 1s 22 J 
{Bw 3 in Yotklhive, was joined 


U many of his partizans, again acknow- 


ledged King, and the unhappy Henry was 
once more ſent to the Tower. After. ſe- 
veral victories Warwick was ſlain, Marga- 
ret and her ſon made priſoners, and Edward 


continued, after twelve battles, maſter of the 


Engliſh crown; and well worth fighting for, 


the parties undoubtedly were. A noble au- 


thor ſays, © Indeed, on neither ſide do there 
ſeem to have been any ſcruples *. Yorkiſts 


and Lancaſtrians, Edward and Margaret of 
Anjou entered into any engagements, took 
any oaths, violated them, and indulged their 


revenge as often as they were depreſſed or 


9 victorious 7. The firſt victim was the un- 
- fortunate ſon of Henry; ; he was ſlain, accor- 


ding to ſome authors, in the preſence of the 


King, by Richard Duke of Glo'ſter; but we 
_ confeſs, the arguments uſed by Lord Orford + 
rather make us believe that it was not com- 
mitted by that Prince, but by the order of 
the King. Henry was the ſecond victim. 
On the ſame authority we venture to lay that 
crime alſo to the charge of Edward : We 


* Hiſtoric Doubts, "Pg + Ib, p. 6 1 7. Better known 
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n that Lord Orford's opinions are con- 5 


troverted; but, with great deference, we think 
his arguments are ſufficient to exculpate 
Richard from many of his ſuppoſed crimes. 
| Margaret was for ſome time confined in the 
Tower, but at laſt ranſomed for fifty thouſand 
crowns. A temporary calm ſucceeded, and 
Edward's court became the centre of de- 
bauchery and exceſs. The Clergy, as they 
themſelves practiſed every kind of lewdnels, 
were alſo ready to give abſolution; Ed- 
ward, not contented with the miſchiefs he 
had already done his country, determined to- 
lay claim to the Crown of France; he there- 
fore invaded that country ; but upon the pay- 
ment of a ſtipulated ſum, agreed to withdraw 
his army from that kingdom. In truth, he 
wanted to return to his miſtreſſes, his cruelty, 
and his extravagance. His brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, who had aſſiſted him in getting 
poſſeſſion of the crown, had been for ſome 
time treated with diſreſpect, (which probably 
was increaſed by the conduct of the Duke of 
| Glofſter ; for we cannot think the author we 
have before mentioned has exculpated him in 
this inſtance.) One Burdet was executed for 
ſome haſty, but certainly pardonable expreſ- 
| ſions; 


K mJ. 


fions ; ee eee 
who vented his grief in reproaches againſt his 


brother. The King, unmindful of fraternal 


affection or gratitude, had Clarence arraigned, 
condemned, and executed. We doubt not 
but the Duke of Glo'ſter was concerned in 
this buſineſs; he undoubtedly, at leaſt - indi- 
rectly urged the King to the act. We think 
the King's words, after the death of Clarence, 
imply it. Unhappy brother ! for whom no 
man would intercede . We may fairly ſup- 
poſe that the man who would not intercede 
for his brother was not at all averſe to his 


execution. The King's pleaſures were more 
expenſive than his wars ; he purſued every 


method to extort money to gratify them ; he 
ordered the rich to be accuſed of high treaſon, 
in order that they might confiſcate their eſ- 
tates ; he engaged largely in commerce as 


a private adventurer ; he fold the profits of 


vacant places; he ſearched inta offices of re- 
cord, to find out defective titles to lands, and 


compelled the proprietors to pay large ſums 


for their confirmation; he laid frequentzmpo- 
fitions on the Clergy ; ; he became totally. In- 


* Hiſtoric Doubts, Pa 14. + Rapiv, vol. i i. p. 584. 3 dee. g 
let, vol. v. . 0 | | 


fected 


: E 1255 
fected with the vice of avarice, though his time 
was ſpent in the moſt effeminate amuſements, 
riot, and. debauchery; ; gratifications only plea- 
ing to a narrow mind. His Parliament, obſe- 
quious to his will, agreed to a new war with 
France, when it was impoſſible to ſucceed; but 
in the midſt of his preparations he died, in the 
forty-ſecond year of his age, and thirty-third 
of his reign. This man exhibits a character d 
equally „ ORG a ſot in his 
pleaſures, a tyger in his cruelties; in ſhort, 
he was the "perpetrator of every vice, and 
deſtitute of every virtue, * W is 
allowed to be. one. 
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| No” minor ever filled the Engliſh 3 
5 without either inconvenience and diſ- 
grace to the kingdom, or injury to him- 
ſelf. If an hereditary ſyſtem be the beſt 
form of government, we heſitate not to 
ſay, that it is the intereſt of every King, 
who is a good father, to endeavour to pro- 
cure the people an equal repreſentation ; ' it 
would ever ſecure a minor from the inva- 
ſions of the ariſtocracy ; and every weak Prince 
would find i in it a protection. | 
Nothing can ſo ill become an unknown 
author as an endeavour to ſet aſide the au- 
thority of the beſt hiſtorians ; but to judge for 
himſelf is the privilege of man. The author 
' wiſhes not to-impoſe his opinions on others; 
the reign of this Prince would have ſcarce 
come within his plan, had not the' moral 
character of his ſucceſſor been deeply involved 
in it. The author of Hiſtoric Doubts has 
p16 raiſed 
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raiſed many ſtrong objections to the — 
received character of Richard the Third; it 


ſhall be our endeavour to do juſtice to that. 


Prince ; at the fame time we will ſtrive not 
to be led aſide by any man. Edward the 
Fourth left two ſons, the eldeſt thirteen years 
of age. The Duke of Glo'ſter laid claim to 
the government durin g the minority, and 


was appointed Protector. Thus he appears 
to have acknowledged the right of his ne- 
phew. He got the King and his brother into 
his poſſeſſion ; he then removed the young 


King to the Tower. The author of Hiſtoric. 
Doubts endeavours to do away this circum- 

ſtance; but can we forget that Henry the 
Sixth was committed to the ſame place, by 
way of priſon; even if we allow that ſome 
part of it was a royal palace, ſtill it muſt be 


confeſſed that the Tower of London was then 


uſed as a place of confinement for ſtate pri- 


ſoners. Soon after his emiſſaries raiſed ſcru- | 


ples againſt the legitimacy of the King, pre- 


tending that his father was married to Eliz. 7 


Lucy before his marriage with Edwatd's mo- 
ther ; therefore Edward and his brother were 


baſtards, and could not aſcend the throne of 5 


En wy. 


The 
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The Duke ns to have ſeconded theſe 


ſuggeſtions; and after tarrying on the farce 
for ſome time, was; by a mock election, ap- 


pointed King. We think it does not appear 


that either of the Princes were murdered by 
his order. One author * ſays, that : Edward 
« died not long after, of ſickneſs and infir- 


* mity, being of a weak and fickly diſpoſi- 
tion; and we are very much inclined to 


believe that the ſecond ſon was the famous 
| Perkin Warbeck, who made „ 5 ang 


in the time of Henry the Seventh. 
It is not the intent of this work to give 


' reaſons for our belief or diſbelief of any facts; 


we give the authors from whom they are 


quoted, and we leave every reader to judge 
for himſelf. -We ſhould not have introduced 
ſuch * Poims ine our work, had it 


poſe of forming an whke of Richard 
the Third, who undoubtedly paved the way 


ral lords, friends to the Queen's intereſts. 


Lord Orford juſtifies this on the plea of ſtate 


neceſſity ; he acknowledges it to be a wicked 
code; and, we will add, 26 — 


6 * Buck's Hul. of Richard Il. p. 89. 27 
| Was 


Was Government formed on principles, it 
would be a matter of internal conviction. 
| No man could, unknowingly, or without de- 
ſign, violate its Jaws; if he did, there could 

be no injuſtige in puniſhing of him. 
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T* every hereditary monarchy, unguarded 
by an effectual repreſentation of the people, 
when the King for the time being is, either 
from mental or corporeal infirmity, unequal to 
conduct the affairs of Government, the moſt 
powerful of the ariſtocracy will endeavour to 
get the adminiſtration of the country into their 
own hands; from the nature of things they 
will frequently ſucceed, and form parties diſ- 
treſſing and injurious to the general good. 
The Noble who can place himſelf on the top of 
the wheel, muſt be ſupported in the attempt 
by others of nearly equal power with him- 
ſelf; to the latter, no reward will appear 
equal to the favour done the former ; diſ- 
contents will ariſe ; and often civil wars will 
enſue. Richard had received, in his ſucceſs- 
ful attempt on the Engliſh throne, aſſiſtance 
from the Duke of Buckingham ; he had be- 
__ on him conſiderable favours, but had 
| | refuſed 


* 


refuſed him a moiety of ſome [ confiſcated? 
lands, to which he had an hereditary claim. 
The Duke was diſguſted with the new mo- 
narch, and entered into treaty with the 
Duke of Richmond, heir to the claims of 
the Houſe of Lancaſter. Richard being in- 
formed of the conſpiracy, broke its force 
by obliging the Duke of Buckingham gema 
turely to take arms; his troops were diſ- 

perſed, himſelf ſeized; and immediately exe- 
cuted. Richard ſoon after ſacrifieed many 
perſons to his vengeance; a Parliament Was 
called, who aſſerted Richard's, r right. to, the 
crown, and declared both the Princes illegi- 
timate. This muſt not be conſidered as a 
proof that they were, Parliaments having been 
too frequently ſubſervient to the will of the 
reigning King. His wife died about this 
time ; there certainly exiſts no proof of her 
being poiſoned ; ; indeed, we cannot conceive 
the poſſibility of what is called {low poiſoning. 
On the 17th of Auguſt, 1485, the Duke of 
Richmond landed at Milford Haven, with an 
army of about two thouſand men, to make 
good his title to the crown, as heir of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter. He was joined by num- 


bers. Richard marched againſt him, and was 
K 2 | ſlain; 


bad a man as the hiſtorians who wrote in the 


tention to the right which every man has 


penny VII. 1 to 1 3 his 
right to the throne of England on con- 
queſt, as he would not permit Parliament to 
meet before his coronation * ; he firſt appoin- 
ted the Yeomen of the Chon This was the 
ſecond attempt to raiſe a ſtanding army in this 
kingdom, and it was more fortunate than 
Richard's; it has continued, to our diſgrace, 
to the preſent hour. Parliament were ſum- 
moned, and he found them as obedient as he 
could defire, He married the heireſs, of the 
' Houſe of Vork; but he never omitted an op- 
portunity of humbling that Houſe, and would 
not admit the coronation of his Queen till 
two years after his own, leſt he ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to ground his title to the throne on 
the pretenſions of that Houſe. So it is, that 
- Houſes give governors to the people, but not 
+ At this coronation it appears, that Edward V. walked in 


the proceſſion.— See Hiſtoric Doubts, p. 65. 4 
Ls "7" 3 wiſdom 


MR i ED 
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wiſdom or r virtue. By his deſire Parliament | 
attainted the principal of his enemies, and he 
himſelf applied to the Hope for a'confirma- 
tion of his title to the throne. How weak is 
pride? It would not permit Henry to ſubmit 
his pretenſions to Parliament, the (ſhould be) 
repreſentatives of his people; but allowed him 

to alk Gf A foreign Prieſt his confirmation to 
the throne of England. The acts of Hen- 
ry's firſt” Parliament being thus 'diftated by 
himſelf Csuld not fail pleafing him; but he 
knew Ghat the Parliament had done was not 
agrebable to the ſentiments of the people *. 
In truth, Parliaments have been ever under 
the guidance either of the Crown or the Ariſ- 
tocracy. Henry framed the Parliament to 
his own” wills a rebellion” broke out, but it 
was foon quelled, though the people were 
Aiſſatis fied particularly at his extreme cold- 
neſs to the Queen, though" he had brought 
Him'#Ton. © The Houſe of > York appears to 
have been the favourite of the people, and 
they ſeem firmily to have believed that one of 
the Sons of Edward was alive. One Lambert 
Simnel (at firſt perſonated that youth, but 


afterwards the Earl of rho 90ů 0 over to 


* * Rapin, vol, ii. p. 28. 
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Ireland, and was there crowned: — im- 


priſoned his wife's mother, and con fiſcated 
her eſtates; took from the Tower (where he 
had been long confined) the Earl of War- 
wick, and ſhewed him to the people. Sim- 
nel ſoon after landed in England; a battle 
Was fought, and the rebels defeated x, he in- 


flicted but few capital puniſhments; his love 


of money was to be gratified by confiſcation 
and heavy fines, given him by Commiſſioners 


wholly devoted to his will, or by the ſen- 


tences of courts martial, as the uſual courſe 
of juſtice would not have ſuited his pur- 
poſe. A Parliament being called, granted 


him conſiderable ſubſidies; which fell ſo heavy 


on the Northern counties, that they refuſed to 
pay the tax. An army was ſent againſt them, 


and ſubmiſſion ſoon enforced, by the death of 


the principal oppoſers of the impoſition. 
Money was his great object, and to raiſe it 
he carried an army into France; but entered 
into a treaty with that King, upon his paying 
him a large ſum, not to eaſe his ſubjects, but 
to fill his coffers. He got his Parliament to 
confirm the Star Chamber, a court conſiſting 
of members of the King's Council, who were 
to try all offences under capital ones. 
e Some 
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Some troubles happening in Scotland, the 
kung applied to Henry for aſſiſtance, as well 
as to the King ef France and che Pope. Our 
author ® ſays, * The Kings accordingly in- 
ter poſed their mediation in a round and 
3 prineely manner; not only by way of re- 
queſt and perſuaſion, but alſo by way of 
« proteſtation of menace, declaring that they 
« thought it to be the common cauſe of all 
« Kings, if ſubjects ſhould be allowed to give 
laws unto their fovereign ; and that they 
* would accordingly refent it and revenge it.” 
This may, for aught we know, be a round 
and princely manner; but we are alſo very 
ſure that it is an arbitrary and tyrannical one. 
Who are to give laws to governors but the 
governed; thoſe who appoint them for the 
executors of their will? May the will of 
the people prevail; may its omnipotence be 
felt from the walls of Paris to thoſe of Pekin; 
may it be known and reſpected in the wilds 
of Aſia, the plains of Africa, and in the centre 
of Mexico, Peru, and Chili. A new and 
more formidable opponent aroſe to Henry in 
the perſon of Perkin War beck, who perſo- 


* F rancis Lord unn, &c. Kc, in his Hiſt, of Hen. VII. 
p- 41, 


nated, 


[Jl 
nated, and probably really was, the Duke of 
York, youngeſt ſon of Edward IV. and for 
ſuch he was acknowledged by the principal 
Yorkiſts. He invaded England, and wWas 
ſuccoured by the King of Scotland ; but-de- 
feated at Blackheath. He took ſhelter in u 


fanctuary, but, under promiſe of pardon, quit- 


He was carried through London in a mock 
triumph, and bore with fortitude the derifion 
of the populace. He was made to confeſs 
Himſelf an impoſtor; Henry impriſoned him 
' thence, was retaken, upon a promiſe of merry, 
and put into. the flocks. Henry appears to 
have laid a trap now, to enſnare the youth, 
into which he fell; he entered into a conſpi- 


the keeper of the Tower +. The plot having 
tranſpired, they were ſeized, tried, and exe- 
cuted. It was in this reign that Poynings 


was ſent into Ireland, and thoſe infamous laws 


enacted which are known by his name, and 
which have been ſo lately repealed. Henry 8 
avarice became extremely oppreſſive to his 


* Hiſtoric Doubts, p. 130. + We muſt recolledt, that all 
theſe facts are from Lancaſtrian hiſtorians, 


people 
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people. The taxes were exorbitant, and as 
the King hoarded the money he received, cir- 
culation was almoſt ſtopped: - He ſtill, how 
2 ever forced confiderable ſupplies from his Par- 
lament; a large annual ſum from the French 
Eeing ; and drained the purſes of his ſubjects. 
On the moſt frivolous pretences perſons were 
committed to priſon, but never brought to 
trial; and to procure their liberty were obliged 
to pay large ſums *, which were called mitiga- 
tions and ranſoms; by degrees the very ap- 
7 pearance of law was forgotten. Sir William 
Stanley, who had been a principal means of 
raiſing Henry to the throne, was accuſed 
of ſaying, when ſpeaking of Warbeck, that 
if he was ſure that the young man was King 
= 7 % Edward's ſon, he would never bear arms 
«againſt him . For this crime he was exe- 
cuted; but the true cauſe of his death was his 

wealth and power; the firſt Henry envied; 
the ſecond he dreaded. An inſurrection 

having broke out in Cornwall, in conſequence 
of a very heavy tax, it was ſoon quelied; bh 

Henry, though the richeſt Prince in Europe, 

exacted from the miſerable inſurgents about 
two or three ſhillings a head by way of ran- 
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+ Univ. Hiſt. p. 375. + Verulam's Hiſt, of Hen: VII. p. 57 


„ 
it. He had found two miniſters perfectly 
qualified to ſecond his, rapacity#: Theſe men 
maintained, that for two years the King ought 
to have the half of all men's lands and rent. 

To get money they threatened Jurors, en- 

couraged ſpies and informers in every quar- 
ter of the kingdom · ; they would not permit 
the King's wards, when of age, to enter into 
poſſeſſion of their lands, without paying ex- 
travagant fines; in ſhort, they acted as con- 


trary to the expreſs tenor of Magna Charta I. 
It is ſaid, that in regard to fines, this monarch 
never remitted one during Bis reign. In vain 
the people looked up to Parliament for re- 


dreſs; his Majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
in Parliament aſſembled, ſcorned to conſider 


the miſeries of the people; nay, they carried 
their ſubmiſſion ſo low as to appoint Dudley 0 


. himſelf their Speaker; voted Henry an addi- 
tional ſupply, though he was then poſſeſſed 
of one million eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
a moſt immenſe ſum, when we-confider the 


ſcarcity of money in thoſe days. They alſo 


paſſed an act, by which all perſons were at- 


* 24 and Dudley, + Univ. Hiſt. p. 375- 1 Rapin, p. 58. 
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Cap 1 
ied ker His bes eee Nebels 
rom the beginning of his reign. This af. 
forded im a pretence for raiſing more mo- 
ney; notwithſtanding, before the end of the 


year, he demanded a benevolence, and obliged 
the City of London to pay five thouſand 


marks, for à confirmation of its liberties. 
Philip of Caſtile being driven into England 
by ſtreſs of weather, Henry would not ſuffer 


Him to depart till he had made a + — 
Him beneficial to the Engliſh. This is 


_ « ſolitary inſtance in ar Engliſh — 


ding to the commerce of his people; but 


Henry knew well that was the Tdurce only 


from' which the crown could be efiriched. 
He was now gro 


figti of diſcontent. Empſon and Dudley con- 
tinued their extortiens with all inmginary ri- 


gour; he laid wp his riches under his own 
key and keeping, in ſecret places at Rich- 


mond. At laſt finding his end approaching, 
he determined to try the merits of a death- 
bed repentanee; he diſtributed alms, and 
founded religious houfes ; he beſtowed large 


fums in charity; diſcharged all Fn for 


* Rapin, p. 62. 
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rown fo abſolute that no man * 
durſt oppoſe his will, or even ſhew the leaſt 
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Cut) 
debts-unden forty. ſhillings; and ordered his 
ſon to return the money to all whom, he had 
unjuſtly: robbed of it; hut Henry, his ſon, 
when he came into the paſſeſſion, did not 
comply with the laſt wiſh of his father. 
He died in the year 130g, after a reign-of 
tanmtp⸗ three years. Money was his God; to - 
accumulate.it, the whole purſuit of bis life, was 
throne, that his nobles and-clergy were too % 
powerful for his benefit; he determined to 
reduce them; he therefore encouraged the 
commerce of his ſubjects, and endeavouxed to 
raiſe a party in the people to ſecond his will, 
but not powerful enough to withdram from 
his interests; corporations were found to an- 

ſwer his purpoſe; and all his ſuoceſſors (as 
far as we go). haue, followed: his example: 
In this reign America was firſt diſcovered; 
it has ſince been peopled by the commereial 
induſtry of Europe; it has richly repaid every 
advantage it has received from this quarter 
of the world, by the improvement its natives 
have introduced into the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, and by the firſt example of a pure 
Republic ever ſet the wondering world. We 
know that Rome, Carthage, Athens, &c. have 
53 1 
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deen ' cotifidered as, Republics; the two firſt 
were under the influence of an ariſtocracy ; | 
the laſt was the government of a mob, 
though frequently regulated by men of ſenſe; 

but wherever a whole people aſſemble toge- 
ther; to make, or give their ſanction to laws, 
there wòIll ever be, at times, confuſion and 
tumult, which can never ariſe in a repreſen- 
tative government. In the reign of Henry VII. 
ceaſed the civil wars between the Houſes of 
Vork and Lancaſter, aſter conſiderably more 
than an hundred thouſand men had periſhed 
in thoſe commotions. Horrid indeed was the 


| ſtate of England in thoſe days. But how ſel- 


dom have-the intereſts of Kings agreed with 


the intereſts of the many have ever given-way 


to thoſe of the individual. Henry was of a 
dark, fuſpicious, reſerved, ambitious, haughty 
un ; prudent and felfiſh ; it clearly was 
to ſpare his ſubjects that he declined en- 
ering into wars; but it was nee to 
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"HE view" an of England, oom apl. 
1 tired with the tyranny: of the laſt King, 
halled the aſcenſion of his ſon to the throne 1 
with every demonſtration of joy; but they _ | 1 
were not long deceived by him; he ſoon | 5 1 
proved himſelf poſſeſſed of every vice which _=_ 
can diſgrace a man or injure a people. His | 
father, on his death-bed, had ordered reſti- 
tution to be made to all whom he had injured; ; 
but the ſon preferred extravagance/to; juſtice, , 7 
and the people never recovered a penny. - _- 
Empſon and Dudley were delivered up as 7 
victims to popularity; their conduct being ö Ez 4 
examined. nothing was found that amoun — 
ted to a capital conviction; a falſe accuſa- ER 9 
tion was exhibited againſt them; new and — 
ſtrange crimes were objected to them *; and | 
they were both: beheaded. - Henry conſum- 
mated his marriage with Catherine of Arra- 


* Herbert's Hiſtory of Henry VIII. p. 8. 
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dy tor 
gon, widow of his brother Arthur, and de- 
termined on a war with France, which ter- 
minated as uſual, in vain triumphs, great 
expence, uſeleſs murders, and a truce, A 
war broke out with Scotland ; a great battle 
was fought ; the King of the Scots, and the 
flower of the army, were left dead on the 
field. Woalfey, a man of great abilities but 
little virtue, became the favourite of Henry; 
not ſufficiently oppreſſive to the people, 
the favourite vied with the King in extrava- 
gance. He was created a Cardinal, and was 
loaded with a . he 
was at once a Legate, a Cardinal, 
Miniſter ; but theſe did nut Rfy his ambi- 
tion; he therefore procured a bull from the 
counts, and grant all ſorts of diſpenſations. 
Only one man in the kingdom had reſolution 

enough to complain, ſo greatly was his vin- 
dictive temper feared ; and that man was the 
Duke of Buekingham, ſon to the Duke who 
loſt his life in the cauſe of the preſent King's 
father. Woolſey had him accuſed of high 
treaſon; the ſubſtance of the accuſation was, 
his affecting to make Donley. popular, and 
conſulting 


£145 2 

conſulting 2 fortune-teller concerning his 
ſucoeſſion to the throne ; for this he was con- 
demned and executed. France had long been 
the graye of the Engliſh ; it was now: to be- 
come a ſœene of abſurd and enormous extra- 
vagance. Henry met the French King nean 
Calais; the expence of this meeting can beſt 
be conceived from the name given the field 
where they met, which was, the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold.” Some time before this 
meeting Henry had cauſed the Earl of Suf- 
falk to be beheaded, without any form of 
trial, though his father had promiſed the 
King of Caſtile that the life of that unfortu- 
nate man ſhould be ſpared. The whole of the 
late King's treaſures being ſquandered, and and 
Henry's income being unequal to his expendi- 
ture; the people were applied to, and a large 
benevolence exacted from them. Parlia- 
ment granted ſubſidies for four years, to 
be levied at four different timęs; but the 
King and his Miniſter levied them all at once. 
The poor might complain, but their ſuffer- 
ings ſeldom reach the gates of palaces, whoſe 
inhabitants tell them they are happy, and the 
 Foiniſh multitude are bound to believe it. 
The Cardinal forced from the a a con- 
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ſiderable ſum, and denmmied a freſh bo upply 


| of the Commons, who had virtue e to 


grant but half the demand. Having again en- 
tered into a war with France, the King deter- 


mined to levy money without the conſent of 


Parliament; he obliged the Sheriffs * to ſend 
a liſt of all perſons abgve 16 years old, with 
an exact account of what each perſon was 


worth, in lands, ſtock, moveables, and mo- 
ney; he then aſſeſſed his lay ſubjects one 


tenth, and his Clergy one fourth, according 


to the true value of their eſtates; and would 


have obliged the City of London to lend 
him twenty thouſand pounds: thus he broke 
through Magna Charta; but the reſiſtance of 
the people was great, and an univerſal de- 
fetion ſeemed to prevail. He therefore 
thought proper to allow the tax to be 
gathered much more mildly than was at 


firſt intended, and ſuſpend oppreſſion till a 


more favourable opportunity ſhould-preſent 
itſelf, Martin Luther made his appear- 
ance in this reign, .in Germany, where he 
gained many proſelytes; his doctrines were 


introduced into England; Henry, to ſhew 
his zeal for the papal ſyſtem, wrote a book 
| ns * the principles of the Reformers 5 


0 * Rapin, vol. We p. 123. 
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which ſo pleaſed the Pape: that he gave 
him the title of Defender of the Faith. 
which has been adopted by all his ſucceſ- 
ſors. Henry, it ſeems, was mitten with 
the charms of Anne Boleyn; hie had been 
married eighteen years to Catherine; it 
therefore required ſome addreſs to get rid 
of her, Which be determined upon, as 
Anne would not gratify his deſires without 
marriage. He therefore affected ſeruples at 
having lived ſo long With his brother's wi- 
dow ; ſolicited a divorce from the Pope, WhO 
for ſome time endeavoured to 2 him; but 
Henry was reſolved. Woolſey. in this affair 
being ſubject to the Pope: atedin oonformity 
to his dictates, which drew down upon him the 
King's reſentment; he was ſoon deprived of 
his employments, and probably poiſoned him 
ſelf. Henry applied to the different Univerſi- 
ties in Europe, and got the majority of them 
to declare his match with Catherine illegal, 
and againſt all laws human and divine. 
Cranmer ;Archbilhop of. Canterbury, annulled 
his marriage, and he immediately took Anne 
Boleyn to wife. The wedding was celebrated 
with we . marks of ne * extra- 


tholio doctrines. -Quee 
tant; andhis court and kingdom being divided 
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vagance: he completed his quarrel with the 
Pope by getting a ſevere law paſſed apainſt all 
the Clergy who had ſubmitted to legantine 
decrees, and compelled them to pay à fine of 


one hundred and eighteen thouſand pounds. 
He was ſoon! after declared Head of the 


Engliſh Church, and thus ſeparated himfelf 


from the ſee of Rome. To ſee the Church 
humbled was a ſubject of great pleaſure to his 


proved that his views' were wholly ſelfiſh; 
and that his only deſire was to add to his 
power, and gratify-his appetites. The King, 
Church of Rome, prided himſelf on his Ca- 

Queen Anne was a Proteſ- 


between the two parties, each courted Henry, 


and enabled him to aſſume abſolute authority. 


Many were burnt for being heretics ; not a 
few- for declaring in favour of papal ſupre- 
macy. Amongſt the ſufferers were ſome of 
the beſt and moſt learned men in England, 
particularly Sir Themas More, and Fiſher, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter. Henry being perfect 
— his — determined to ſup- 
pPreſs 
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"4 the monaſteries, and ſeized their reve- 
nues. He was poſſeſſed of abſolute power; 
his Parliament teſtified their ſatisfaction, not 
only for what he had done, but for what- 
ever he intended to do. They enacted that | 
the ſame: obedience ſhould be paid to the 
King's proclamation as to an act of Parlia- 
ment ; they declared their readineſs to believe 
Not only whatever he directed, but whatever 
he ſhould direct, in matters of religion *; 
and to crown all, declared that the King 
ſhould not pay his debts. Let no man ſup- 
poſe this Parliament conſiſted of deputies, 
elected by the people; it was no ſuch thing. 
In the courſe of Henry's reign he added thirty- 
two places to thoſe which already {ent mem 
bers | ; thoſe places ſent thirty-eight mem- 
bers, who were. undoubtedly an- additional 
ſtrength to the placemen and penſioners of 
thoſe days. Indeed, to the time of Charles the 
Firſt, the Kings exerciſed a power to create as 
many new members in every Parliament as 
each had occaſion for . Could ſuch packed aſ- 
ſemblies be Se as free, or ſpeaking the 


* Hiſtory of England, in a Series of Letters, yol. 1. p. 248. 
+.Gentleman's Mag. vol. v. p. 539. f Edward VI. added 24, 
_ Elizabeth 62, James 1.27, Members to Parliament. 
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volce of che people? No 1 their own intereſts 
were their only purſuits ; and yet we are told 
with ſenſeleſs effrotitery, that no amendment 
ought to take place in our repreſentation, 
though the” ſame places continue to return 
Members to Parliament, elected by a ſmall 
part of che inhabitants. We acknowled ge 
that the Crown has loſt its influence over 
many of them; but they have fallen under a 
ſtill worſe I AuEnes; that of the Ariſtocracy. 
which has by turns inſulted the Cowl and 
ke» her the people. oo | 
Henrys s brutal appetite belle now fatiated 
with enjoyment, he ſoon grew tired of Anne 
his Queen, and fell in love with Jane Sey- 
'mour. He accuſed Anne before his Parlia- 
ment of inceſt and adultery with her own 
brother, Lord Rochefort; and they con- 
demned them both without ever knowing the 
foundation of the ſentence. Rochefort was 
beheaded ; two other men were hanged for 
having paid her ſome flight compliments ; a 
third was made to acknowledge having re- 
ceived ſome favours from the Queen, and 
hanged without being confronted with 
8 * ſhe herſelf was ſoon after heheaded. 


* Hiſt, of Eng. in ae of * ly oy i. p. 250. 
The 
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The next, day Henry was married to Jane 
Seymour, who died the following year in 
child-bed, two days after ſhe was delivered 
of Edward, afterwards King. Henry cauſed 
his Parliament to declare the children by his 
two firſt marriages.illegitimate, and excluded 
them from the throne. , The King being in- 
formed that the Emperor of Germany was 
ſtirring up a rebellion in Ireland, in order to 
ſtrike a terror into the Iriſh, he ordered Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald and five of his uncles to be 
executed *, though they had ſurrendered on 
a. promiſe of pardon . An inſurrection 
having broke out in the North, it was ſoon 
ſuppreſſed; but it exaſperated the tyrant's 
deſtructive temper. Many perſons of diſtinc- 
tion ſuffered, though an amneſty had been 
granted; one Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, having 
embraced the new opinions, Henry deter- 
mined to diſpute witli him publicly. The 
event, as may be ſuppoſed, ended with a de- 
claration that Henry was victor. He then 
offered to Lambert either -to die or abjure his 
opinions ; he preferred death, and was con- 
ſumed by a ſlow fire, as were ſeveral others 
a few days after. Cardinal Pole was an ob- 
"M Rapin, vol. ii. p. 190. + Smollet, vol. vi. p. 53. 
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jot of great jealouſy to. the > King he having 
religious opinions. . 
n apprehended, tried; and exe - 
cuted. No other circum Does are known 
from their trial but that they had correſpon- | 
ded with Pole, which, in the King's mind, 
was an unpardonable offence. The Parlia- 
ment hemg met, Henry cauſed them to paſs 
an act for aboliſhing diverſity in religious 
opinions. This act was called the Bloody 
Statute. For the credit of Parliament we 
heartily wiſh they had paſſed an act to hang 
or burn every man who did not weigh, to a 
grain, Henry's weight; for a man's bulk is 
at leaſt as eaſily fixed as his opinions; no ty- 
rant can bind the one; no laws can force the 
other. But as cunning and diſſimulation may 
conceal a man's opinions, the ſufferers might 
have avoided the application of this act; now a 
man's weight could be eaſily tad, Hen- 
ry's Parliament could not therefore have paid 
ſo handſome a compliment, or one which might 
have given him ſo favourablean opportunity of 
diſplaying his blood-thirfty diſpoſition. Deteſ- 
table caitiff! and you, ye ſervile croud of ariſ- 
tocratic ſyoophants ! ! did you fancy your opi- 


nions 


Cay 
nions were to dictate what men ſhould think? 
Could the tyrant fancy that his ſentimentseven 
regulated your's ? Ye coward throng | ye know 
that the aſſent you gave to his will was not 

dictated by your hearts; that there were few 


of you but would have been glad to have feen 
the monſter dead at your feet. This bloody 


ſtatute gave to the people of England a new 
eſtabliſhed religion; we are no friends to 
ſuch eſtabliſhments; it is impoſlible to mo- 
dulate religion ſo, that upon that ſuhject 
there ſhall not be a variety of opinions; 1 
the reigning, power favours one ſect, in pre- 
ference to another, diſcord will take place, 
and a party be formed, endeavouring t ſeize 
the good things its enemies poſſeſs. If all ſects 
were treated with equal indulgence by Go- 
vernment, nothing would there be to diſpute 


about; religion would be left to its own in- 


trinſic worth; and where, no intereſt biaſſed, 
no contentions would ariſe; but reaſon muſt 
prevail. This Parliament confirmed the ſen- 
tence paſſed on thoſe Nobles who correſpon- 
ded with Cardinal Pole, and for the ſame 
crime condemned, without hearing their de- 
| fence, the Cardinal's mother, and the Mar- 
_ chioneſs of Exeter; the latter was pardoned, 
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and the former was not executed till two years 
aſterwards. The fame Parliament declared 
all proclamations equal to laws; the tyranny 
over religious opinion produced the effects to 
be expected; the fires of Smithfield began 
to blaze, and England ſaw a company ot peo- 
Ple burnt together, ſome for adhering to the 
old, others to the new opinions. We may 
with 28 truth od digit; tactical: 
Hus . Dreadful are the ils . 

« Which cruel King have brought on human kind % 
The tyrant having ſeen a | flattering portrait 
of Ann of Cleves, he demanded her in mar- 
riage, and curſed her by its completion; he 
was ſoon tired of his bride ; pretended he had 
never given an inward conſent to the mar- 
riage; and his obedient Parliament declared 
him divorced from her. Cromwell, Earl of 
Eſſex, was accuſed of divers hereſies and 
treaſons, condemned, without a hearing, to 
die any death the King ſhould Pleaſe to in- 
flict; he was accordingly beheaded. | Henry 
fell once more in love, and married Ca- 
therine Howard, niece of the Duke of Nor- 
folk; ſhe was accuſed, and with truth, of 


Altered from Franklins Tranſlations of Sophocles, wrt i. 
7 26. : 


lewdneſs 
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lewdneſſes before marriage; this was not to 


be expiated but by blood; ſhe was therefore 
executed on Tower-hill ; and ſeveral perſons 
were alſo condemned for concealing - the 
Queen's impurities. Henry next married Ca- 


therine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer; a war 


was entered into againſt Scotland, in which 


the Scots were defeated with great loſs; he 


next invaded France, but ſoon returned. 
"Theſe wars ſerved but to drain the kingdom 
of men and money, and the ſucceſs was va- 
rious. In the year 1545 Parliament granted 
Henry a ſubſidy of ſix ſhillings in the pound. 
Anne Aſkew preſumed to think for herſelf, 
in oppoſition to the bloody ſtatutes; ſhe was 

racked, but all to no purpoſe; her body was 

almoſt torn to pieces; ſhe continued firm in 
her belief; ſhe was therefore burnt ; but as 
- ſhe was unable to ſtand, ö ſhe was carried to 


the place of execution in a chair; and Queen 


Catherine had a very narrow eſcape, from 
Henrys diſlike to her religious opinions. 

The Duke of Norfolk, and his ſon, the 
Earl of Surry, were the laſt who ſuffered 
from his tyrannical diſpoſition. The Duke 
had long ſerved him with fidelity. Surry 
was acculed of having entertained ſome Italian 
708 
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— Confeſfor on his eſcutcheon, For 
theſe crimes the Earl was executed on Tower- 5 
hill. The Duke of Norfolk eſcaped the ſame 
fate only by the death of the King, WINS 
happened on the 28th of January, 1547. 

ee poſſeſſed good natural abilities, — | 
ſome learning; but the whole length of his 
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extravagance. We know / that we have omitted 
ſeveral of his aéts; but the reader will, we 
truſt, excuſe us. It may be painful enough 
to read his life ; but what muſt it have been 
to have Mritten it, when the mind neceſſarily 
d wells longer upon his accurſed deeds. His 
charatter was of the blackeſt dye; the Engliſh | 


language (the only one we are acquainted | 


with *) cannot do it juſtice; comprehenſive as 
it is, we muſt leave the reader to judge for 
Himſelf, and from the foregoing facts to de- 
termine in what degree of criminality he ought 
to be placed. Two things deſerve notice: 

Firſt, this is the firſt reign in which one Par- 
bament continued ſix years; and we will aſk, 


Were the Parliaments of this reign models fit 


* We mention this fact in hopes that it will induce learned 


to 
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to be followed 7 The ſecond , the Reforma- 
tion took place in this' King's reign.” We 
have endeavoured to avoid giving any opinion 
on thai Mbjecr; che euther” thinks for hi- 
felf ; he can love an honeft man, whether he 
is a Catholic, a” Preſbyterian, a Quaker, a 
Jew, # Turk, or what not. One analogy we 
cannot help obſerving, which is, the ſameneſs 
of means taken to prevent the ſpreading of 
information on religious, as now, in ſome ar- 
bitrary ſtates, on political ſubje&ts. The Ger- 
man States which had embraced the Refor- 
mation were invaded ; Books were probibited, 


and religious meetings declared illegal. How 


happy muſt the ſtate of this free country be, 
where every man may publiſh his opinion; tis 
true an official information may be laid againſt 
him, and the priſon and the pillory may re- 
ward his zeal ; but we believe theſe means 
are not taken with a view to deter men from 
reading, but to ſtimulate them to it. Our 
Governors know this is a land of freedom, 
and that the people are happy ; what then 
have they to fear? Such a government and 
ſuch a people know that no books can injure 
them; arbitrary governments indeed may 
fear the attack of reaſon, leſt it ſhould drive 
„ them 
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HIS Prince was little better than nine 

years old when he aſcended the throne ; 
and as he reigned but ſix years, he cannot 
properly be conſidered in this work. Much 
has been ſaid of his virtues ; we know but 
| little of them. His religion made him popu- 
lar with the party which afterwards pre- 
vailed ; and in England all Kings have been 
popular till their acts have rendered them 
deſpicable. Smollet thinks he was a bigot, 
and that his humanity and penetration were 
at leaſt doubtful when he conſented to the 
death of his uncle. We will quarrel with no 
man; and whoever wiſhes to believe, that 
had he lived he would have made the wiſeſt 
and beſt king that ever reigned, is welcome 
to do ſo. We ſhould have been glad to have 
had one character without reproach; man- 
kind then ſhould have ſeen that it was not 
our wiſh to have levelled every regal charac- 
ter; but by candidly inveſtigating their con- 
duct, 
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duct, to have done them juſtice ; it cannot be 


ſaid to be our fault if no King has been a 
man. In this reign ple felt all 

the ills of an hereditary monarchy deſcending 

to a child, wit ocracy to 


reer NN eee 


E the Sixth, a boy, pretended to 
a right of giving away the kingdom of 
England. He had made a will, and leſt it to 
Lady Jane Grey; but the people were in 
favour of Mary, who was preſently ſeated on 
the throne, and the unfortunate Jane and 
her ſupporters bathed the ſcaffold with their 
blood. She had promiſed the men who de- 
clared for her, that ſhe would ſatfer religion 
to remain in the ſituation in which ſhe found: 
it; but Mary gave an additional proof how 
little royal faith was to be depended upon. 
She was no ſooner in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the throne than ſhe diſcovered: a diſpoſition 
to keep no meaſure with the Reformers ; ſhe 
ſent for Cardinal Pole to reconcile Englane. 
to the Pope, and filled places of honour and 
truſt only with Catholics ; ſhe, however 


.* Hiſt. of England, in a Series of Letters, vol. i. p. 266. 
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| thought eater to repeat the declaration ſhe 
She ſaid in council that 


had made before. 
ſhe would uſe no force in matters of con- 


ſcience , and the Proteſtants hoped ſhe would 


have "Fn her word ; but the Queen did not. 
The Men of Suffolk ſent deputies to her, 


praying her to remember what ſhe had pro- 


miſed them with her own mouth ; but the 


petition was rejected with great haughtineſs, | 
and one of the deputies. was even placed in 


the pillory +. A Parliament was called, and 
the moſt infamous means uſed to get only 


court repreſentatives returned, ſhe found 
them ſufficiently obedient to her will, though 


they had virtue enough to petition her to re- 


linquiſn anegotiation of marriage with COP 


of Spain, in conſequence of which ſhe diflolved 


them. Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and ſome other Biſhops, were thrown into 


priſon for their religious opinions; and Judge 
Hales for oppoling thoſe practices. Numbers 


of foreign Proteſtants, .who had ſettled in 
England, were obliged to quit the country ; 


and ſo intolerant was ſhe, that. the bones of 
the dead were dug up, and committed to the 
flames. Mary married Philip, Prince of Spain, 


* Rapin, vol. ii. p. 257. + Ib. 258. 
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and 
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fo t 
and the mürmurs of the: lingen increaſed. 
An inſurrection broke out, but being ill con- 
ducted, was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and a multitude 
of executions followed, though no blood was 
ſpilt by the inſurgents. Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton was tried as an accomplice in the 
conſpiracy *, but being acquitted for want'of 
proof, the Jury were ſeverely fined ; his bro- 
ther therefore, on the ſame evidence, was found 
guilty. This conſpiracy having ſtrengthened 
the Queen's hands, ſhe determined to root out 
the Reformers. She ordered the Chancellor 
to purge the church of all married Biſhops and 
- Prieſts, Dr. Burnet ſays, that above twelve 
thouſand prieſts were turned out of their pre- 
ferments for being married. A Parliament was 

again called, and by a proper, though noto- 
rious application of penſions, that aſſembly 
became as venal and obſequious as any ſove-- 
. reign could wiſh them. The murders this 
infamous woman cauſed to be committed we 
ſhall not minutely relate. Under the ſpecious 
maſk of religion what crimes will not the 
weak and the wicked commit? In theſe en- 
| lightened times we do not take away life ; but 

Intolerance, that peſt of lociety, ſtill | both 
* * Rapin, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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writes and ſpeaks againſt thoſe of different 
opinions ; and the fires of Birmingham, their 


beginning, their end, and their conſequences, | 


will mark the- year 1791 with diſgrace. If 
to that direful act there were inſtigators above 
the common rank, may the utmoſt remorſe 
ſeize them, and may. their contrition here- 
after prove their expiation. By the fury of 
this horrid woman, Hooper, Rogers, Saun- 
ders, and Taylor, clergymen, were burnt ; 
but ſtill unſatisfied, ſhe exhorted her emiſ- 
ſaries to purſue < the pious work without pity 
44 or. interruption.” Can the reader believe 
all this to be true? The beſt hiſtorians con- 
firm it; and the Biſhops of London and Wor- 
ceſter received the martyr's crown. Cranmer 
was the next that ſuffered ; but their fury 
was not thus to be Shas ; whole troops 
muſt die to ſatiate their e Men, wo- 
men, and infants, were indiſcriminately de- 
ſtroyed; a woman was delivered in the 
flames; the infant was humanely ſnatched 
from the fire, but immediately ordered to be 
conſumed. We will get rid of this ſhocking 

- ſubject by giving the reader a total of all that 
were burnt in this reign. The number was 
five Biſhops, * 9 and above 
el ight 


A 
eight hundred others; beſides numbers Who 


died in priſon, and who ſuffered whipping 


and other torments “. An inquiſition was 
eſtabliſhed, and a proclamation iſſued, de- 


claring that all perſons who had books of 


hereſy in their poſſeſſion, and who did not 
burn them without reading, ſhould be proſe- 
cuted as rebels. Thus has man been trampled 
upon, his rights diſregarded, and his reaſon 


:ontemned. As the Members of Parliament F 


had not been paid their penſions regularly, 
they determined to reſiſt ; and when the 
Queen applied for a ſubſidy, they refuſed to 
grant it her, and were accordingly diflolved. 


She, of her own authority, levied a loan of ſixty 


thouſand pounds on a thouſand perſons Þ ; 
but that not being ſufficient, ſhe levied a ge- 


neral loan on every one who poſſeſſed twenty 
pounds a year. - Many'were, in conſequence, 


obliged to diſmiſs their ſervants. She iſſued 
a proclamation, enjoining all maſters to take 


back their former ſervants; ſhe levied ſixty 


thouſand marks on ſeven thouſand yeomen 
who had not contributed to the former loan; 
. ſhe exacted three thouſand ſix hundred 


* Hiſtory of England, in a Series of Letters, vol. i. p. 272. 
7 Univ. Hiſt. vol. xxxix. p. 497. 
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ph more-from the merchants. Her rapaciouſl. A 
neſs induced her to give perpetual annoyance 


to commerce. She obliged, by an embargo, 
the Antwerp merchants to give her. forty 
thouſand pounds ; twenty thonſand more in a 
limited time ; and to ſubmit to an impoſition 
of twenty ſhillings a piece. Some time after, 
being informed that the Italian merchants had 


| ſhipped forty thouſand pieces of cloth for the 
' Levant, for which they were to pay her a 


crown a piece, the uſual impoſition, ſhe ſtruck 


a bargain with the merchant adventurers in 


London ; prohibited the foreigners from 


making any exportation ; and received from 
the Engliſh merchants, in conſideration of this 


royal villainy, the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds, 


with an exaction of four crowns on each piece 


of cloth which they ſhould. export. All this 


was done when ſhe was in profound peace with 
all the world *. Philip, the huſband of Mary, 
being engaged in a war with France, the 
Queen plunged England into that fituation, 


and by thoſe means loſt Calais, the laſt place 
the Engliſh poſſeſſed on the French coaſt, 
Would to God this had been the laſt war with 
France! but to what inſamy hath not the 


* Univ. Hiſt. Modern Part, vol. xxxix. p. 298. 
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ambition of Kings ſabjected their people. In 
future we hope the national influence will re- 
tain that hoſtile e within its Proper 
bounds. 
Mary continued to wins money in a moſt 
violent and arbitrary manner ; ſhe obliged the 
City of London to ſupply her with ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds, and ſhe ſeized all the corn ſhe 
could find in Suffolk and Norfolk, without 
paying any price to the owners. At laſt ſhe 
died. Would my reader believe, after having 
reigned little more than five years; I ſay, 
would my reader believe it poſſible in ſo 
ſhort a time to commit ſo many horrid and 
arbitrary acts. Mary's character, like her 
| father's, is beyond the power of our pen. 
We can hate and deteſt her actions, but the 
language will not afford words ſtrong co N 
to me, her o 
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E have ſeen the national church formed 

by Henry the Eighth; it was altered 

* by Edward the Sixth, (or rather his adviſers) ; 
; again it returned to the old forms, under the 
1 influence of Mary ; - and upon the acceſſion of 
I F | Elizabeth it reſumed the form of Edward's 


. FR reign. Oh Man! Man! how have you been 
A | | | - debaſed ? Monarchs, not ſatisfied with driving 
—_ you to the fields of battle, of robbing you of 


your property, muſt enter your cloſets, exa- 
mine your thoughts, and preſcribe your opi- 
nions. Elizabeth's acceſſion was certainly 
highly gratifying to the majority of her ſub- 
jects. As their religious opinions were con- 
i genial with her's, ſhe was ſcarce ſeated on 
the throne before Philip, the huſband of the 
late Queen, made an offer of marrying her; 
but Elizabeth was too wiſe to fall. into his 
ſcheme ; ſhe gave him a very civil refuſal. 
Very ſoon after the acceſſion of the Queen 
HH a, 


an at paſſed the two Houſes, and W 
her aſſent, to eſtabliſh uniformity of worſhip. 
The natural conſequence was, the forming of 
a party againſt it. Roman Catholics were 
very numerous, and other diſſenters ſoon 
aroſe. We again repeat, that a national 
church is a political evil; every man cannot 
fix his belief to one creed; if he does not, 
he diſſents from the national faith, and muſt 
become either the open or concealed enemy 
of the eſtabliſhment. If he is of a firm mind, 
an open and generous diſpoſition, the country 
loſes his ſervices ; for he will not ſubmit to 
the teſts which eſtabliſhments enforce. If 
his mind is of the dark, diflimulative, hypo- 
critic caſt, he ſtoops to the performance of 
what is contrary to his belief, and to get into 
office, and. enjoy the ſweets of power and 
emolument, he breaks through the dictates of 
conſcience, and makes religion the ſtalking 
ladder to his ambition x. Happy indeed would 
it have been for this country had Elizabeth and 
her Miniſters poſſeſſed ſufficient wiſdom to 
have ſeen theſe truths; many of the foreign 
wars would have been avoided, which after- 
Wards enſued; and much, if not the whole, 


* Which 52 make the beſt ma of a ſtate. ELL; 
PURE, of 
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of the domeſtic contentions. The Catholics 
were diſlatisfied at the act of uniformity, and 


from their number Mary Queen of Scots was 
induced to aſſume the title of Elizabeth, and 


to bear her arms. Had difference in reli- 


gious opinions been no. impediment to the 


poſſeſſion of ſtate employments, the Catholics 
could have had no plea for diſcontent ; and 
where a people are ſatisfied, foreign Princes 
may murmur, but the deſpots cannot affect 
the happineſs either of the governed or the 
governors. Elizabeth ſoon took a favourite, 
but ſhe never fuffered him to guide her mea- 


| ſures; thoſe were left to her Miniſters, who 


were men of buſineſs and ap plication . Dud- 


| ley was ſubſervient to her pleaſures ; Bacon 


and Cecil to the buſineſs of the ſtate. Eliza- 
beth became the champion of the Pro-. 
teſtant intereſt, and the Catholic Princes held 


her as their greateſt enemy. She ſent ſupplies 


to the Proteſtants in France and Scotland, 
oppreſſed by their reſpective monarchs ; but 
ſhe regulated her ſupplies with a commen- 
dable frugality. An inſurrection took place; 
the Catholics roſe in favour of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; they were ſoon ſuppreſled, and 
Elizabeth's conduct was marked with ho- 

oy nourable 
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nourable humanity. She acted widely dif- 
{erent with reſpect to Catherine, ſiſter to Jane 
Grey, who was executed in the preceding 
reign. This woman had married the eldeſt 
ſon of the Earl of Pembr oke, from whom ſhe 
had been divorced, and afterwards privately 
married to- the Earl of Hertford, who then 
went to France. - The Queen being informed 
of this marriage, ſent Catherine to the Tower, 
though big with child, The Earl returning, 
and owning his marriage, was committed to 
the lam priſon, The Archbiſhop. of Can- 
terbury annulled their marriage, becauſe it 
was not ſufficiently proved, and they both 
remained in the Tower, The Earl found 
means of acceſs to her, and ſhe again proved 
pregnant ; he was therefore accuſed of three 
capital crimes, viz. of breaking priſon, of 
debauching a virgin of royal blood, and of 
abuſing her a ſecond time ; and for each of- 
fence was fined five thouſand pounds. The 
Earl was obliged to forſake her, by an au- 
thentic act, before he could regain his en- 
largement ; but the unhappy Catherine lin- 
gered, and at laſt died in priſon*, a martyr 
to arbitrary power, Elizabeth had now an 
 * Rapin, vol. ii. p. 291. 

opportunity 
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opportunity of revenging herſelf on the Queen 


of Scots; ſhe practiſed every act of diſſimu- 


lation that could inſure her ruin, and ſhe was 
ſucceſsful. Mary was obliged to reſign her 


crown ; ſhe was impriſoned ; and the Earl of 


Murray was appointed Regent during the 


minority of her ſon. We particularly deſire 
not to be miſunderſtood. We do not blame 


the Queen of England for the afliſtance ſhe 


gave the Scotch; we rather rejoice that Eng- 
liſhmen aſſiſted the Scotch when they were 
wreſtling with arbitrary power ; when they 


were fighting for that unalienable right of 


man, freedom of thought and religious wor- 
ſhip ; but we do blame her for the diſſimu- 
lation with which ſhe acted. We accule her 
of haſtening the ruin of the woman whoſe 


beſt friend and adviſer ſhe pretended to be. 


Mary eſcaped into England; Elizabeth, on 
frivolous ' pretences, cauſed her to be con- 
fined, firſt at Carliſle, then at Tetbury, next 


at Coventry, and laſtly at Fotheringay Caſtle. 
Her ſubjects were ſuborned to accule her in 


a foreign ſtate, and before a foreign court ; 
a court which could have no poſlible right to 
try Mary ; and in this court ſhe was con- 


demned. The vile, hypocritical Elizabeth, 


affected 
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affected great reluctance to put the ſentence 
in execution. She was at laſt beheaded on 
the 7th of February, 1587, after an iniqui- 
tous impriſonment of more than eighteen 
years. We wiſh not to palliate the vices of 
Mary; great they were indeed; but with 
reſpe& to Elizabeth ſhe was pure, except in 
claiming the Crown of England ; Elizabeth, 
however, could not blame her for. that; ſhe 
herſelf, with a much worſe title, laid claim 
to the Crown of France. She was Elizabeth's 
equal; what claim could the latter make to 
try her? The Scotch indeed might have 
aſlerted that right, had ſhe been tried in that 
country, and there condemned by an equi- 
table and fairly choſen jury, or by an aſſem- 
bly of the States. The author of this work 
would have looked on her death as deſerved, 
and honoured the men who inflicted it. 
But if on Elizabeth we look with the proud 
contempt which honeſt men will ever beſtow 
on royal villains, what portion of our indig- 
nation muſt fall on Mary's ſon James, after- 
wards King of England, who with coward 
apathy ſaw his mother's blood ſpilt on a ſcaf- 
fold, without attempting to revenge her death, 
by the imperious command of a foreign 
Queen! 


* 


| TW" 
Queen !—Himſelf a King !—Away, ſyco- 
phants, away ! I ſay he was a monſter of ſuch 
enormous villainy, that he was only fit to aſſo- 
ciate with men and women like his predeceſ- 
ſors, the Kings and Queens of England. We 
mult now return ſome years back; we wiſhed 
to finiſh at one view the relation of the Queen 
of Scots. She had not been impriſoned during 
the long period we have recited, without ſome 
attempts being made to releaſe her; but Eli- 
zabeth had managed matters ſo well, that 
they all were unſucceſsful. The Duke of Nor- 
folk was the root of theſe efforts; he ſuffered a 
for them in the year 1573, and ſoon after him 
the Duke of Northumberland, and ſeveral 
others. The Catholics were treated with 
great rigour, and the moſt ſevere edicts paſſed 
againſt them, as if ſeverity would make men 
well affected to a government. 

We come now to a more pleaſing proſpect. 
The Dutch, much oppreſſed by the tyranny 
of the Kings of Spain, reſiſted ; Elizabeth 
aſſiſted them in their ſtruggles for freedom; 
the encouraged trade ; and it was owing to 
her that Sir Francis Drake made the firſt 
voyage round the world. When her paſſions 
were not in queſtion, Elizabeth's good ſenſe 
; | N led 
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led her to regard the advice of her Miniſtry; 
Commerce, the mother of freedom, was en- 
couraged; the people became reſpectable; 
and if their endeavours to be free plunged 
their country in blood, their ſucceſs would 
have been more beneficial to their poſte- 
rity, had they then diſcovered that arcana 
in government, equal repreſentation. Un- 
fortunately it was not known; the greateſt 
and moſt apparent truths are ſometimes the 
longeſt before they are diſcovered. What can 
now be ſo ſimple or ſo true as the circulation 
of the blood; but how many hypotheſes had 
been formed before the immortal Harvey diſ- 
covered that now notorious fact; and yet 
his diſcovery was for a long time condemned, 
and, from the bigotry of his contemporaries, 
his practice for a time was much leſſened by - 
it. America was in this reign firſt colo- 
niſed from England; let her ſons till look 
upon us as her brethren. We acknowledge 
that it is ſhe who has firſt put in full prac- 
tice the principles of repreſentation ; but 
let her recollect that to England ſhe owes the 
immortal labours of Paine. Courtiers, men 
of penſions and places, and even fome ho- 


neſt, 4 dann men, will wonder at our 
hardi- 


-a 


„ 
hardineſs in thus daring to ſpeak with ht 
neſty of Paine; but tell us why we ſhoul 
not? The man who has been honoure 
with the approbation of Waſhington, Frank- 


lin, and Lee *, can never reap additional luſtre 


from our pen; but humble as our abilitie: 
may be, we ſhall be always proud to think 


like them, and ſhall always glory in mixing 
our praiſe with theirs. But to return. The 
| bigoted tyrant of Spain, enraged at the aſſiſ- 


tance given by Elizabeth to the Dutch, deter- 


mined on the ſubjugation of England; he 
, fitted out a vaſt fleet, and a large body o 
land forces, to invade England. This arma- 
ment, ſo well known in England by the 


name of the Invincible Armada, given to ĩ 
by the Pope, was entirely defeated by the 
Britiſh Admirals. Much matter of triumpl 
this has deſervedly been to the Engliſh ; ha- 
the Spaniſh forces landed, the Queen's troop, 


were ready to . receive them ; and we doub. 


not but they would have learnt that no foro. 


can conquer a people fighting for their liber- 
ties. Few have been the opportunities which 


preſented themſelves in our review, of praiſing 
the acts of the Kings and Queens of England; 
let us here contemplate one which fully me- 


* See Memoirs of ps Lee. 5 
Tits 
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rits it. An unjuſt tyrant endeayoured to in- 
vade the dominions of Elizabeth ; but was pre- 
vented by the courage of her failors ; had they 
not, Elizabeth was prepared for him.- She 
_ aſſembled her troops and met them at Til- 
bury ; ſhe exhorted them to do their duty; re- 
minded them of the ſacred cauſe for which 
they fought ; and nobly declared, I myſelf 
„will be your General.” Courage, in a juſt 
cauſe, is one of the firſt of virtues; when 
employed to deſtroy, or to enſlave, it be- 
comes one of the greateſt vices. Simply to 
conſider Elizabeth's conduct on this occaſion, 
we almoſt idolize her. How nobly great does 
ſhe appear when animating her ſubjects to 
fight for their opinions and their property, 
againſt an impious tyrant, who dared even to 
hope to deprive them of their liberties. 
Dudley, the Queen's firſt favourite, being 
dead, ſhe filled his place with the Earl of 
Eſſex, whoſe raſhneſs hurried him into diffi- 
culties, from which he extricated himſelf by 
ſome fullome compliments to the beauty of 
the Queen ; but he ſoon after ruſhed into a 
rebellion, for which he died. The Queen 
did not long ſurvive him; ſhe died the 24th 


of March, 1603. 
N 5 This 
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This woman may fairly be conſidered the 
beſt monarch that ever ſat on the Engliſh 
throne ; (of courſe we mean before her.) 
We do not deny but ſhe was cruel and into- 
lerant, haughty, vain of her perſon, full of 
diſſimulation and artifice. We by no means 
pretend to ſay that theſe are not vices ; but 
which of her predeceſſors had fewer. Her 
virtues we gladly mention ; they were, atten- 
tion to the property of her people. Avarice 
is a very great vice in a King; œconomy a 
noble virtue. She encouraged commerce ; and 
though her temper was imperious, we firmly 
believe ſhe conſulted the good of her ſubjects. 
It may be faid that the proſperity of her 
kingdom was owing to the wiſdom of her 
Miniſters. Admit it. Can there be ſo great 
a compliment paid to her underſtanding as to 


ſuppoſe her capable of chuſing, and of being 


governed by wiſe men? Indeed the character 


of this Queen convinces us of the injuſtice 
that has hitherto been done to the Rights of 


Women; they are equally ſubje& to the 


laws as the Men; why not then have an 


equal voice in the choice of the repreſen- 
tatives of the people? The want of this 
right f is peculiarly abſurd in this kingdom, 

where 


C. Ty 1 
where a woman may reign, though not vote 
for a Member of Parliament. Even the liberal 
Cooper ſeems to heſitate whether married 
women ſhould poſleſs the right of voting ; 
why ſhould they not ? Is it becauſe their votes 
may be influenced by their huſbands ? So 

much the better reaſon to grant that right ; 

it would add to the conſequence of the mar- 
ried members of ſociety, which a wile State 
ſhould aim at with all its powers. We re- 
gret the prevailing mode of educating this 
ſex, which is the cauſe why the majority of 
women are ſuch perfect dolls; why their 
converſation is filled with frivolity and non- 
ſenſe ; but we rejoice to find a better method 
has taken place; we have the pleaſure of 
knowing many well informed women ; and 
we will not leſſen the abilities of a Macaulay, 
a Wollaſtoncraft, a Williams, &c. &c. 4 
our unequal praile. 


N 2 JAMES 


O of the principal evils of an heredi- 
tary monarchy is, that the immediate 
heir to the laſt King, ſucceeding directly to 
the throne, on the death of his predeceſſor, 


the people have no time to limit the power of 
the Crown; the Kings keep purloining by 


degrees the liberties from the people, till at 
laſt they find themſelves totally bereft of 


them. The people of England had an op- 
portunity, from the abſence of James, of li- 
miting his power; but the Council, compoſed 
of courtiers, conſidering only their own pe- 


cuniary intereſts, hurried to fawn upon James, 
leaving to the people a laſting monument, 
how little at any time may be truſted to the 


_ patriotiſm of what are called Great Men. 


The ſight of a King has always been a 
fayourite object with the Engliſh ; and as 


their new governor was a foreigner, they 


became particularly defirous of ſeeing him ; 
2 , multitudes 


E 

multitudes flocked about him from every 
quarter. James iſſued a proclamation to for- 
bid this reſort; he diſtributed with vaſt pro- 
fuſion titles, proving that the weakeſt Kings 
are always the fondeſt of beſtowing thoſe 
imaginary honours. The King diſmiſſed ſe- 
veral of the late Miniſtry; three of them were 
ſaid to be engaged in a conſpiracy againſt his 
perſon, which was never proved; Cobham 
and Grey were pardoned after they had laid 
their heads on the block; Raleigh was re- 
prieved, but confined for many years; and at 
laſt executed for this ſuppoſed offence +. James 
was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of 
his own abilities ; his hungry courtiers flattered 
him with the title of Solomon and Sacred 
Majeſty; and he accepted with avidity this ab- 
ſurd and impious title I. He affected to owe 
his title only to hereditary right, which gave 
birth to the Tory and Whig factons, of 
which let us obſerve, that the Tory faction 
have ever ſupported all the folly of Kings and 
Church; the Whigs, more liberal in their poli- 

| tics, have ſupported the claims of Parliament. 

„Univ. Hiſt. Modern Part, vol. xl. p. 45. +Rapin flip- 
poſes this plot to have been concerted by the Court, in order to 
deſtroy Raleigh, the dread of the Spaniards. 


+ Rapin, vol. ii. p. 386. | WY 
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Had Parliaments been a fair and equal repre- 


ſentation of the people, the Whig politics 
could never have been condemned; but as 
the Engliſn have never poſſeſſed an equal 
repreſentation, the attempts of the Whigs 
have only ſerved to increaſe the power of 
the ariſtocracy. We ſpeak generally of the 


Whigs and their politics; the author can 


have no prejudice againſt them; before he 
could ſpeak plain he was taught to vene- 


rate them; and, though a child, to rejoice 


at the ſucceſſes of the Americans. The 
King ſoon ſhocked the Engliſh by his re- 
ſerve, and idle prodigality *. He wiſhed 
to eſtabliſn a power abſolute, and without 
controul ; he neglected all buſineſs to in- 
dulge in hunting, and would curſe the peo- 
ple who aſſembled to ſee him. On his firſt 
coming to London he diſplayed ſomewhat 


of his arbitrary diſpoſition, by hanging a cut- 


purſe without a legal proceſs, and quickly 
afterwards one Valentine Thomas, ſolely to 
gratify his revenge T. He ſoon fhewed his 
gratitude to Elizabeth for the kingdom ſhe 
left him, by refuſing to permit any one to 


* Smollet, vol. vii. p. 6 and 7- t Harris 5 Life of James I. p. 51 
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appear in mourning for her. If he meant 
this to revenge the murder of his mother, it 
was the revenge of a ſneaking coward. He 
indulged himſelf in drinking, and there is 
great reaſon to think he was not wholly free 
from a vice moſt unnatural; he uſed curſing 
and ſwearing in his common converſation, 
and uttered the moſt bitter imprecations on 
| himſelf and on his poſterity, and yet affected 
to poſſeſs ſtrong ſentiments of religion *. The 
King had ſo increaſed the nobility, that a 
paſquinade was affixed at St. Paul's, in which 
an art was promiſed to be taught, very ne- 
ceſſary to aſſiſt frail memories in retaining 
the names of the new nobility ; it might be 
Inghly. neceſſary to have ſuch a ſchool now; 
and the elegant Apologiſt for the Houſe of 
Stuart, as Lord Chatham called Hume, 
allows, that to villify the immortal Raleigh, 
the court lawyers affected to call him traitor, 
monſter, viper, ſpider of hell, when he was 
under trial for life and fortune . Alas! how 
will man degrade - himſelf to oblige a deſpot, 
ho ſeldom poſſeſſes any virtues. 

A conference being held between ſome 
Biſhops and Diſſenters, the King declared that 


| * Harris's Life of James I, + Hume, chap. xlv. p. 4. 


+ 


his 


Pay 
meaning was not to change the government 
of the Church, which he knew was approved 
by God *. Impious man! how dare he aſ- 
ſume ſuch faith? We allow with the utmoſt 
readineſs our firm belief, that a good man of 
every perſuaſion' is acceptable to his Creator ; 
but that any man could aſſume a knowledge 
of a faith being approved by his Maker, is 
a preſumption which nought but Royalty 
could arrogate. A proſecution followed this 
conference, which forced many families to 
leave the kingdom. The Catholics having 
"embraced the Tory principles, he gave them 
many marks of his favour ; but the Puritans 
being Whigs, he allowed not the leaſt indul- 
genoe to their tender conſciences. This reign 
was a reign of proclamations, and his venal 
Miniſter wiſhed them to be obſerved as laws. 
One enjoined all Puritans to conform to the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip ; another inflicted ſevere 
"penalties on hunting; and a third appointed 
the fifth of Auguſt to be held as a holiday, 
for ever, to commemorate the King's eſcape 
from a conſpiracy which probably never ex- 
iſted. He called a Parliament, and under- 
took to preſcribe what ſort of repreſentatives 


* Rapin, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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| ſhould be choſen x. He even endeavoured to 
force on the Houſe a member whom they 
had declared not elected. The Clergy, who 
have ever been the ſlaves of deſpotiſm, in 
this inſtance did not forfeit their claim to the 
title. We mean not to include the whole body ; 
we know that individuals have ever defended 
the rights of the people ; at this hour the 
Clergy of the Engliſh Church boaſt a'Wat- 
ſon, a Parr, and a Wyvill ; but alas ! prefer- 
ment has ſeldom been within their graſp. A 
plot of the moſt fatal tendency was formed by 
ſome Catholics ; it was, however, diſcovered 
and defeated. Had equal laws and liberty 
prevailed, we firmly believe this plot would 
never have been entered into. Phe profuſion 
of James made it neceſſary for his Miniſ- 
ters to procure him large ſums of money ; 
and it may well be thought they did not for- 
get themſelves ; but this is ſo cuſtomary a 
thing, that theſe muſt not be alone upbraided 
with it. Very lately Mr. Pitt's family enjoyed 
places and penſions to the amount of eighty- 
one thouſand pounds per annum I. To deviſe 

 #* Rapin, vol. ii. p. 389, and Univ. Hiſt, vol. xl. p. 46. 
+ At this conference the Archbiſhop of Canterbury declared, 
that undoubtedly his Majeſty ſpake by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of 


_Gad's ſpirit—Hume, chap. xlv. p. 12. f See Patriot, No. xvii. 
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means of raiſing it for James, many trades 
were monopoliſed by him, to the injury of 
his ſubjects ; he ſold to the Dutch the liberty 
of fiſhing on his coaſt, which contract he 
would afterwards have broken; but the Dutch 
ſwearing to vindicate their claim, the coward 
King dare not quarrel with them, though on 
his own ſubjects he exerciſed an arbitrary 
power, and by his prerogative alone altered 
the rates of cuſtoms, and efiabliſhed higher 
impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of merchandize *. 
James was an author; he had written 
againſt witchcraft ; but of hiſtory he had not 
the leaſt knowledge + ; he wrote a Paraphraſe 
on the Revelations, which a court chaplain 
complimented by ſuppoſing, God put it 
«into a royal heart to expound them.” Of 
this work Harris ſays, that it was poor, low, 
mean, and incapable of bringing any honour 
on the compoſer I. He alſo wrote his True 
% Law of Free Monarchy,” in which he af- 
ſerts the regal power ſtrongly ; allows re- 
ſiſtance to it upon no account whatever; and 
@ Book of Inſtructions on Reigning, for his 
fon Henry, in which he inſinuates, that it is 


Hume, chap. xIvi. p. 49 . 
+ Harris's Life of James I. p. 31. t Ib. p. 37- 
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improper for him to permit truth to be ſpoken | 


of Princes, even after their death. He pub- 


liſhed againſt one Vortius, a Dutchman; the 
title of one of whoſe books, he declared, ren- 


dered him worthy of the faggot*. His next 
ſtep was to cauſe two of his own ſubjects 
to be burnt. for hereſy. We cannot at- 
tempt to give a relation of all this wretch's 


crimes ; if, we did, his reign would compoſe 


a volume; whoever wiſhes to ſee them will 
find enough in Harris's Lite of this man- 
The Commons had remonſtrated againſt the 


proceedings of the High Commiſſion Court; 
but James refuſed compliance with their re- 
queſt; in a ſpeech to them he declared, that 


it was {edition in ſubjects to diſpute what a 
King may do in the beigbt of bis power +-. 
James now took a favourite; perſonal beauty 


was his chief qualification J. This was Robert. 
Carr, created Viſcount Rocheſter; and whilſt | 


his Miniſters could ſcarcely find expedients 
ſufficient to keep in motion the overbur- 
thened machine of government, James, with 
unſparing hand, loaded with treaſures this 
inſignificant and uſeleſs pageant, who was 


guilty of the moſt abominable crimes 1 but | 


Harris s Life of Jas. I. p. 43. 


+ Hume, James, chap. i. p. 54. : Ib. 56. J Ib. 65 
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the King not only reſcued him from the pu- 
niſhment of the laws *, but granted him a 
penſion on his retiring from court. Villiers 
was taken into the King's ſervice as cup- 
bearer ; in the courſe of a few years he was 
created Viſcount Villiers, Earl, Marquis, Duke 
of Buckingham, Maſter of the Horſe, Chief 
Juſtice in Eyre, Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Maſter of the King's Bench Office, Conſtable 
of Windſor, and Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land; beſides titles conferred on his mother 
and brother, a numerous train of needy re- 
lations were puſhed up into credit and autho- 
tity +. James's extravagance had led him 
into many difficulties ; he had given up the 
cautionary towns to the Dutch for a third 
part of | the money for which they were 
pledges; he had recourſe to a project of the 
late Earl of Saliſbury's, to create two hundred 
Baronets, each Baronet paying for his title 
-one thouſand pounds ; every rank had its 
price fixed to it; privy ſeals were circulated 
for two hundred: thouſand pounds; benevo- 
lences were exacted, to the amount of fiſty- 
two thouſand I; by letters patent he granted 


* See the account of Overbury's murder! in all the hiſtorians; h 
Hume cannot gloſs it. 7 
+ Univ. Hiſt. vol. xl. p 57. jHume, Janes] I. p. 71. 
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monopolies to private perſons; he revived old 
laws, making men who could ſpend forty 
pounds a year compound for not being 
knighted *; but all theſe means being inſuf- 
ficient, he was, againſt his will, at laſt forced 
to call together a Parliament, who, inſtead of 
granting him ſupplies, preſented a petition | 
for a redreſs of grievances, which ſo incenſed 
James, that without permitting them to enact 
one ſtatute, he diſſolved them; raiſed up- 
_ wards of fifty thouſand pounds by benevo- 
lences, which was all expended in a fortnight, 
to entertain the King of Denmark. But mark 
the words of the courtiers of thoſe days, and 
let they who dare, compare them with thoſe _ 
of a leſs diſtant period. Speaking of the be- 
nevolences, the courtly author, as quoted by 
Rapin, ſays, « which yet madded the ill- 
minded men ;” ſo it is, the friends of liberty 
| have ever been calumniated. We rejoice that 
poſterity always beſtow thoſe praiſes which 
ſervility refuſes. James endeavoured to eſtab- 
liſh a conformity in diſcipline and wor- 
ſhip between the Churches of England and 
Scotland, which gave riſe to long and ſerious 
diſputes. Raleigh was releaſed from the 


* Rapin, vol. ii. p. 471. 
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Bowker; but not perdonod. and ſent to . | 


diſcoveries on the coaſt of Guinea; on his 


return he was executed on his former ſen- 
tence. This murder was committed to pleaſe 
the Spaniards, who dreaded the abilities and 
integrity of Raleigh. James had married Eli- 


zabeth, his only daughter, to Frederic, Elec- 


tor Palatine, by whom ſhe had a numerous 
iſſue. The Elector received an invitation 
from the States of Bohemia, (who had long 
ſuffered oppreſſion from the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria) and an offer of their crown, which he 
accepted. This ſo exaſperated James, that he 
denied him the title of King; and though he 
owned he had not examined the cauſes of the 
revolt, ſo exalted was his idea of the Rights 


of Kings, that he concluded ſubjects muſt ever 


be wrong when they ſtood in oppoſition to 
thoſe who had acquired or aſſumed that ma- 
Jeſtic title *, His ſon and daughter being 
ſtripped of their dominions, he ſuffered them 
to remain exiles in a foreign land, to the 
great amazement of ſtrangers, and grief of 
his own ſubje&ts, who moſt willingly' would 
have aſſiſted them +. He ſuffered the Engliſh 
flag to be inſulted by the Dutch, who exer- 


„Hume, James L. p. 103. y Harris 's Life of James I, p. 154. 
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ciſed the moſt horrid cruelties on the Engliſh 
at Amboyna with impunity, and by a weak- 
neſs beyond conception, admitted his ſon 
Charles to go to Spain, to contract a mar- 
riage, which the Spaniſh court pretended to 
accede to, merely to amuſe the ſimple James, 
whoſe extravagance had embarraſſed him, and 
forced him to have recourle to another Par- 
liament, he having ineffectually tried to raiſe 
money by what were called free gifts. Parlia- 
ment granted two ſubſidies, upon the King's 
promiſing to aſſiſt his ſon. James iſſued a a 
_ proclamation, forbidding his ſubjects to talk 
upon ſtate affairs*. He applied for more 
money, but Parliament would not grant it 
till they ſhould. ſee that James would really 
apply it to the aſliſtance of Frederic; they 
demanded a redreſs of grievances, which ſo 
| provoked the King, that he diſſolved them, 
and impriſoned ſeveral of the members; 
but James's expences obliged him to have 
recourſe to a new Parliament ; they granted 
him ſubſidies, but inſiſted that ſomething 
ſhould be done ſor the Elector. Janes at firſt 
endeavoured to befriend him by ſpiritleſs ne- 
gociations, which proved him the dupe of the 


* Smoilet, vol. vii. p. 70. 
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Auſtrian courts, and made him the laughing- 
ſtock of all Europe “; but the will of his peo- 
ple could be no longer reſiſted, and James 
was obliged to declare war againſt the Em- 
peror of Germany and King of Spain, though 
the ſuccours ſent to Frederic were ineffectual. 
This was the laſt act of James's reign ; he 
died the 27th of March, 1625. This reign 
affords no one action to leſſen the contempt 


which an ingenuous mind muſt feel for James; 
probably guilty of the worſt of crimes, he 


poſſeſſed no one virtue to palliate his meaner 
vices ; his cowardice, his weakneſs, his pe- 
dantry, his deſpotiſm, his meanneſs, and his 
extravagance, are ſufficiently proved by the 
above facts. Courtly authorities have endea- 
voured to impoſe upon us a better character 
than James certainly deſerved ; we have there- 
fore extracted principally from ſuch our acts 


of this King, and we leave his character for 


good men to determine what portion of re- 
_ it commands. 


* Smollet, vol. vii. m 81. 
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Ga being infeſted with the opi- 
nions of his father, with regard to regal 
prerogative, no alterations took place; the 
ſame council, the ſame favourite, and the ſame 


Miniſters were continued. Upon his acceſ- 


ſion Charles found an empty treaſury, and 
the nation involved in war; he ſummoned a 
Parliament, who, diſſatisfied with the favou- 
rite, and the Court, refuſed him that aid which 


his neceſſities demanded. He diſſolved that 


aſſembly, iſſued privy ſeals, and borrowed 


money ; and forced all perſons poſſeſſed of 


forty pounds a year to be knighted. Theſe 
means not producing the money he expected, 
Charles was obliged to ſummon another Par- 
liament, who, with a ſmall ſupply, preſented 


a petition of grievances: It may be ſuppoſed 


that the nation, in ſo ſhort a time, could have 


but few injuries to complain of; but let the 
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reader recolle& that the ſame plan and en- 


gines of government were continued; that 


Charles adopted the meaſures of his father; 
and the nation was afflicted by a continuance 
of the grievances of the preceding reign. 
This Parliament impeached the Duke of 
Buckingham, and during the impeachment 
the King was imprudent enough to beſtow on 
him favours, and the Lord Keeper, in the 
King's name, expreſsly commanded the Houſe 
not to meddle with his Miniſter and Servant. 
He told the Commons that if they did not 


5 ſupply him with money, he muſt have re- 


courſe to new councils. He cauſed the two 
managers of the impeachment to be impri- 
ſoned, and ſoon after diſſolved the Parlia- 


ment. To raiſe money he demanded of the 


City of London one hundred thouſand pounds, 


which they refuſed ; he laid a tax upon the 
ſeaports ; he levied a certain ſum on every 
individual, according to his eftate ; venal Cler- 
gymen were employed to preach up paſſive 
obedience and non-reſiſtance; Sibthorp de- 
clared from the pulpit, that ſubjects were 
puniſhable for refuſing to obey the commands 
of their ſovereign, though they ſhould be 
contrary to the laws of God, of nature, and 

3 | the 
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the nation &. Manwaring affirmed that ſub- 
* jets were bound in conſcience to obey the 
King, under pain of eternal damnation. In 
the following Parliament he was condemned 
by the Houſe of Lords, but pardoned by the 
King, and afterwards rewarded with a Biſhop- 
rick. A new Parliament being called, voted 
Charles a ſupply ; but before they paſſed it 
into a law, they preſented him a petition of 
right ; this Charles evaded with all his cun- 
ning, but without ſucceſs ; he was obliged to 
aſſent to it, and immediately violated it ; the 
Parliament was preparing a remonſtrance, but 
the King ſuddenly prorogued it. A petition 

was preſented; in conſequence of the King's 
having levied taxes by his ſole authority, im- 
priſoned thoſe who refuſed to pay them, and 
Members of Parliament who declared their 
opinions; billeted ſoldiers on private houſes ; 
diſplaced Sir Randolph Crew, becauſe he was 
very unfit, ſays Hume +, for the purpoſes of 
the court; and impreſſed as ſoldiers thoſe 
poorer citizens whoſe virtue was ſufficiently 
courageous nobly to ſupport their right, in 
oppoſition to a deſpot, and a courtly crowd 
of ſlaves. The Parliament Pong again called, 


19 Smollet, vol; vii. p. 114. 
+ Hume, Reign of Charles I. p. 265. 
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complained that one Savage, contrary to the 
bill of rights, had been puniſhed with the loſs 
of ears by an arbitrary act of the Star Cham- 
ber, and they appointed a committee to exa- 
mine into the caſe of ſeveral merchants, whoſe 
effects had been ſeized becauſe they refuſed 
to pay the duties of tonnage and poundage ; 
they entered intoan examination of grievances, 
but were ſoon ſtopped by a diſſolution, and 
ſeveral of the members impriſoned *. This 
ſhewed the King's diſregard to the privileges 
of Parliament, and it added immenſely to 
the popularity of the ſufferers, who had ſo 
bravely, in oppoſition to arbitrary power, 
defended their liberties. Charles now deter- 
mined to do without Parliaments, and the 
militia were called out to overawe the peo- 
ple ; to procure money, companies bought 
letters patent to enable them to monopolize 
certain trades ; this was done ſo generally, 
that even old rags were not exempted from 
this baneful traffic; but theſe tricks would 
not ſufficiently fill his coffers ; he forced one 
hundred thouſand pounds from thoſe of his 
ſubjects who poſſeſſed above fifteen pounds 


* Smollet, vol. vii. p. 129. + Rapin, vol. ii. p- 514. 
a year, 


E * 1 
a yer, and refuſed to be knighted. We can- 
not wonder at theſe exactions when we re- 


collect that the Clergy declared from their 
pulpits that Kings governed by divine right. 


Charles increaſed tonnage and poundage, 
and laid new impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of 
merchandize ; the cuſtom-houſe officers re- 


ceived orders to enter into any houſe, ware- 


houſe, or cellar; to ſearch any trunk or 
cheſt; and to break any bulk whatever, in 


default of the payment of theſe unlawful 


duties *. The Star Chamber encroached on 
the juriſdiction of other courts, and inflicted 
with new ſeverity puniſhments beyond the 
uſual courſe of juſtice . 


We notice the religious intolerance of 


the different parties at this.time, on the King's 


| ſide; Archbiſhop Laud, and other bigots to 


ceremonies and ſhew, which Charles himſelf 


approved, and many of his opponents, equally 
intolerant, profeſſed a purity of conduct, and 


exactneſs in religious worſhip, which often 
concealed a hypocrite, and enveloped a 
ſcoundrel. Charles, in the year 166g, made 
a journey into Scotland, and, in oppoſition to 


* Hume, Charles, p. 293. + Ib. 297. 
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Ca) 
tie will of that country, determined to eſta» 
bliſh epiſcopacy, and to alter the church ſer- 

vice; in ſhort, to eſtabliſh the worſhip of 
England in that country. But Charles found 
the Scotch determined to reſiſt this innova- 
tion; they formed a covenant to defend and 
eee their opinions. An inſurrection be- 
came general, which Charles imagined would 
be quelled by the very name of King“; but 
as that word did not produce any great effect, 
he was forced to raiſe an army. A ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities and a treaty took place, and 
both armies were diſperſed. The King, on 
his own authority, impoled a-tax well known 
by. the name of Ship Money ; the Judges 
ſanctioned it by an opinion, which Charles 
publiſhed. John Hampden was rated at 
twenty ſhillings, and he determined to try 
its legality ; after ſeveral hearings the hardy 
Judges decreed he ſhould pay the tax ; but 
Hampden obtained his end, and the people 
were arouſed from their lethargy ; they found 
they poſleſied not even the ſhadow of liberty: 
and to acquire it- Engliſhmen determined to 
meet every calamity. Oh! Hampden, may 
thy ſ pirit 1 never deſert this iſle ; may E ngliſh- 


a 


* Univ. Rift. vol. xl. p. 81. 
| men 


* 


ttt 
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men, to the lateſt poſterity, revere thy me- 


mory, emulate thy virtues, and ſupport thy 
principles. What a chaſm! from Hampden 
we ſtoop to royalty ; and from an example 
ol patriotiſm to many of deſpotiſm. Charles 
had governed for ſome years without a Par- 
lament ; but his debts and difficulties were 
ſo great that he was obliged to have recourſe 
to that popular meaſure. Parliament met in 


the year 1640. Charles applied to them for 


money ; the Commons anſwered by a repe- 
tition of their grievances ; this diſpleaſed the 
monarch, and they were immediately diſ- 
ſolved ; their petitions and complaints, which 
had been ſent to them, were demanded of 
the chairman, who, refuſing to deliver them; 
was impriſoned ; the cloſets, and even pockets 
of the Earl of Warwick and Lord Broke were 
examined *. Charles endeavoured to force 
money, by way of loan, from the City of 
London, but. was repelled by the invincible 
ſpirit of Liberty ; forty thouſand pounds were 


extorted from the Spaniſh merchants ; coat 


and conduct money was. levied, in oppoſition 
to the petition of rights; all the pepper was 
bought of the Eaſt-India Company on truſt, 
Univ. Hiſt. vol. xl. p. 83. 
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and ſold for ready money, at a great diſoount. 
Numerous were the ſchemes to raiſe money 
without a Parliament, but they were inſuffi- 
cient; and Charles was obliged again to meet 
one. This was the famous Long Parliament, 
who ultimately robbed the people of the very 
claims for which they fought ; who formed 

in England a government wholly ariſtocratic, 


which was overturned by, if poſſible, a worſe, 


VIZ. a military, one. This Parliament im- 
peached the Earl of Stafford, the King's firſt 
Miniſter; Charles endeavoured to defend 
him; but he ſuffered on a ſcaffold, a victim 
to the juſt fury of the people. The King, 
alarmed, endeavoured to appeaſe the Com- 
mons, who, irritated almoſt to madneſs, de- 
termined in future to guard againſt ſuch vio- 
lations as the conſtitution had received. They 


very conſiderately leſſened the power of the 


Crown; Charles wiſhed to reſtore it; he 


therefore ordered his Attorney General to 


proſecute Lord Kimbolton, and five of the 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, for high 
treaſon; a Serjeant at Arms was ſent, in the 


| King's name, to demand the Houſe to deliver 


up the five members, but was ſent back with- 
out any politive anſwer ; meſſengers were 
employed 
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5 employed to ſearch for and arreſt them; their 


trunks, chambers, and ſtudies, were ſealed 


and locked; the Commons voted all theſe 
acts of violence, and breaches of privilege; 
the next day the King went to the Houſe to 
demand them; but as the members were not 
preſent, he was obliged to return, and the 


Commons immediately adjourned to the next 


day. The accuſed members retreated into the 
city, whoſe inhabitants were in arms all night; 
the following morning Charles preſented 
himſelf at Guildhall, but he met not there 


the favou rable reception he expected; and 


| when he left it, the cry of Privilege reſoun- 
ded from all quarters; one man, more indig - 
nant than the reſt, with honeſt zeal exclaimed, 


* To. your tents, O Iſrael!“ Charles, over- 


whelmed with ſhame, retired to Hampton 
Court; wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to the Com- 
mons, and declared he deſiſted from all pro- 
ceedings againſt the accuſed members. This 
was a triumph to the Commons; and as it 
was an additional attempt againſt their liber- 


ties, ſo it was an additional ſtimulus to induce 


that body to leſſen the power of the Kin g; 
they demanded that the principal fortreſſes 
ſhould be entruſted to perſons of their chuſing; 


| they 


0 J 
they deſired to have a militia raiſed, and offi- 
cered by themſelves; Charles dare not at firſt 
refuſe, though unwilling to grant their re- 
queſt; he therefore had recourſe to middle 
means, for ever bad; he prayed for time to 
conſider their deſires; but the Commons de- 
claring the ſtate of the nation would not ad- 
mit of delay, they ſolicited to command the 
army for a limited time. Charles exaſperated, 
ſaid, No, not for one hour.” This was a 


declaration of hoſtilities ; both parties pre- 


pared for the field ; and civil war, with all its 
horrors, enſued. This conteſt owed its riſe | 
to the arbitrary diſpoſition of the King, which 
forced the Parliament to endeavour to limit 
his power. The reluctance he diſcovered in 
fubmitting to them urged that body ſtill far- 
ther to abridge his authority, till at laſt they 
reduced his prerogatives as much below the 
ſtandard of the conſtitution as the King had 
raiſed them above it. Still then it appears 
that all the evils of this unhappy war were 
owing to the King ; his inſincerity forced the 
Commons to guard themſelves as much as 
poſſible againſt him; his fluctuating mind, 
one day firm not to grant ; the next granting 
all that was required ; deprived him of many 

friends, 
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friends, who would otherwiſe have ſu 2 
him, 

Sir John Wochen was appointed by Par- 
liament Governor of Hull. The King, ſen- 
ſible of its importance, was deſirous of ſecuring 
it for himſelf ; he therefore approached the 
gates, and demanded entrance, which was 
refuſed by the Governor on his knees. The 
King ordered the nobility to attend his per- 
ſon, and erected his ſtandard at Nottingham 
in Auguſt 1642. It appears that in this con- 
tention the inhabitants of cities were in favour 
of Parliament; thoſe of wah counties 8 loo 
ters of the King. i Tf 

As it is not our intention- to enter into a 
minute Hiſtory of England, we ſhall not de- 

tail the unhappy events of this war ; it proved 
the wretched miſeries which always ariſe from 
a revolution brought about by arms; at the 
ſame time it may be conſidered as a leſſon to 
future ſtateſmen not to reſiſt with too much 
obſtinacy the demands of the people. Aſter 
a long ſtruggle Charles became a priſoner; 
he was tried for high treaſon, condemned, 
and executed. | 

Charles does not appear to have been an 


immoral man ; his want of ſincerity perhaps 
Was 
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was owing more to his want of fortitude 
than of morality. He ſuffered, in our opi- 
nion, an illegal, and therefore an unjuſt death. 
It does not conſequently follow that we 
approve of Charles's meaſures; we mean 
only to ſay, that according to our idea Par- 
lament poſſeſſes not the power of appointing 
Judges to try and condemn a King. We rea- 
dily acknowledge the right of the people to 
expel one; and no danger could ariſe from 
ſuch expulſion if the people poſſeſſed a go- 


vernment which rendered them more happy 


than their preceding one. When governors 
are jealous of the attachment of the people, it 


ſtrongly argues a conviction, that there is 


ſomething wrong in the government. Charles, 
we think, ſhould have been baniſhed. To 
do this properly the then Parliament ſhould 


have publiſned their articles of accuſation ; 


diſſolved themſelves ; a new Parliament have 
been immediately choſen, who, ſpeaking the 
voice of the people, would have poſſeſſed the 
power of paſling ſentence. We proſeſs not 
to be quite ſatisfied with the right which any 
man, or body of men, may claim, of putting 


to death a fellow-creature ; we know they 
cannot give life; and we are not convinced 


that 
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that they poſſeſs the right of taking it away. 
The apologiſts for Charles have endeavoured 
to palliate his regal guilt by ſaying, that the 
love of power is natural to man ; and that 
every one will, as much as poſlible, try to 
a it. | 
We believe that to be the ſtate moſt natu- 
ral to man which arrives neareſt to angelic 
perfection. The love of power, like luſt and 
other vices, predominates only over low and 
uncultivated minds ; it is mellowed by civili- 
zation into a love of equality, as luſt is into 
love. About the time that Charles ſuffered, 
a ſect aroſe called Levellers, whoſe wiſh it 
was to level all property, under the juſt idea 
that all men being born equal, they aſſumed 
the unjult inference, that property ſhould alſo 
be equal. We mention this ſe& to ſhew the 
difference between them and the lovers of 
equality ; with the firſt theſe admit, that all 
men are born equal; but confident that it is 
impoſlible, and even, if poſſible, it would not 
be deſirable to equalize property ; they wiſh 
only that all men may be equally ſubjects to 
the laws of the country in which they live, 
and equally eligible to its offices. Eail then 
Equality, nature's firſt law ! to civilized man 
bs | thou 
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thou only ſource of genuine freedom ! may 
thy mild influence ſhine upon mankind ! may 
they, deſpiſing the infignificant pageantry of 


ariſtocratic pomp, raiſe only to power and 


authority thoſe citizens whoſe united wiſdom 
and virtue demand reſpect. We will con- 
clude our account of this reign with the fol- 


lowing quotation : Let us look back to the 


« days of our forefathers, and view them 
« ſtruggling for their laws and liberties ; and 
« let us gratefully remember, and worthily 
cc preſerve, what was maintained with honour, 
« and purchaſed with blood “.“ 

* Foſter's Sermon at Durham, before Sir Richard Adams, 
P- 20. | | . : 


4 


b * 1 


CHARLES II. 


1 death of Charles was followed by 


the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 


The intentions of this wonderful man were 
probably at firſt honeſt ; but hurried by an 
eddy of fortunate circumſtances, into ſitua- 


tions of which originally he had no concep- 
tion, his ambition was fired; his abilities, no 
longer employed in a juſt cauſe, were ſtrained © 


to the utmoſt, to acquire for himſelf that 
power which it is the glory of his life to have 
deſtroyed, and which, when he had gained, he 
uſed with ſuch extreme deſpotiſm, that the 
people of England were more oppreſled than 


during the times of the Kings; he was able 


to ward off the indignation of the people ; but 
upon his death, the limited genius of his 
ſon, incapable of directing a diſtracted people, 
relinquiſhed a government which alone could 
be Ht 1 by the hypocriſy and courage of 
Oliver. 
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Oliver. The Royaliſts caught the opportunity, 


and Charles the Second, ſon of Charles Stuart, 


Was, by a kind of volcanic impulſe, ſeated on 


the throne of England, without limitations, 
or without any ſecurity for the liberties of the 
people. From hence {prung the diviſions of 
the ſucceeding reigns, and even ſome of the 
ills which now afflict our country. What a 
noble opportunity was thus loſt for eſtabliſn- 


ing a free and equal repreſentarion of the 


whole people ; but let Engliſhmen never for- 
get the leſſon it affords in ſtruggling for li- 


| berty. May poſterity ever remember, that a 


miſplaced confidence enabled Cromwell to 
trample on thoſe liberties for which he fought ; 
may they ever ſeparate men from meaſures ; 
and may no man, we fincerely pray, again 


receive that ſhare of public confidence which 


may enable him to deprive the people of Eng- 
land of the leaſt of their privileges. 

Charles aſcended the throne in 1660, in the 
thirtieth year of his age. Extreme were the 
exultations of his ſubjects at this event. The 
King recommended to his Parliament an act 
of indemnity, which paſſed, excepting thoſe 
who were immediately concerned in his fa- 


ther's death. He alſo received from his firſt 
Parliament 


ran. 


Parliament a ſettled revenue of twelve huns 


dred thouſand pounds a year, a ſum larger 
than any of his predeceſſors had ever before 
enjoyed *. The crown and church lands; 
though ſold in the time of Cromwell, were now 
taken from the purchaſers without making 
them the leaſt ſatisfaction +. The King diſ- 
ſolved the Parliament which had placed the 
crown upon his head, and which was com- 
poſed chiefly of Prefbyterians, a ſe& the 
Court was determined to ruin. Charles had 
ſolemnly promiſed, in a declaration ſigned at 


Breda, previous to his acceſſion, that no per- 


ſon ſhould be moleſted for his religion; but im- 


mediately after it he publiſhed a proclamation, 
or all meetings under pretence of reli- 


gion. Charles would willingly have kept up 
a ſtanding army, as a ready engine of deſpo- 
tiſm ; but his Miniſters, more wife, adviſed him 
to the contrary. About one thouſand horſe, 
and four thouſand foot, were retained ; buteven 
this was an unconſtitutional force. Some at- 


tempts had been made by other Kings to keep 
up an army, yet no monarch before Charles 


* Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xl. p. 102. 
+ Harris's Life of Charles II. vol. 1. p. 170. 
à Rapin, vol. ii. p: 865. 
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| had been able to continue a regular ſtanding 
army in England ; we are, however, now 
pretty well accuſtomed to one; in the moſt 
profound peace eighteen thouſand men are 
kept in arms. On this ſubject we particu- 
larly recommend to the reader's attention Mr. 
Cooper's patriotic Reply to Mr. Burke's In- 
vective, a work which cannot but inform; he 
5 _ _ » Will there fee the millions which folly and 
= wickedneſs have ſquandered ; he will there 
kind the cauſe of our preſent heavy taxes. 
In truth, the man who can read that book 
attentively, without riſing a better and a wiſer 
man for his pains, poſſeſſes more of virtue 
and ability than we fear falls to the lot of 
moſt of our fellow-citizens. r his) 
WM Charles, immediately after his bn 
i | aſian) prelacy, and cauſed a conference to 
x be held between ſome divines of the Church 
of England and the Preſbyterians; but, like 
„ all ſuch conferences, it ended without pro- 
duaucing any alteration; the forms of the 
; church were preſerved, though ſome of our 
* moſt reſpectable divines have thought the 
claims of the Preſbyterians not unjuſt; that 
what they deſired might have been granted 
with impunity to ** church, and would have 
r. Fe quieted 
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quieted thoſe diſcontents [which have created 
ſuch diviſions between the different ſeg- 
taries. A new Parliament was called, which 
was aſſembled on the Sth of May z iti Was 
elected by the influence: of the Cn, a 
compoſed. principally; of High Chunchmen, 
that is, of men devoted tg monarehyn and t 
the minuteſt ceremonies in religion Kis 
Parliament was called the Penſſonary Parlia- 
ment, becauſe it was afterwards, dilgoverell 
that many of its members received penſions 
from the Court“. We ſhould, haye;beep 
happy had this Parliament been the on ο,j. 
ſioned one; it continued for eighteen years ; 
that was ſomething like, and a fing example 
to follow. Our Parliaments, in theſe degener 
rate days, remain but ſeven years z it is trug, 
that is found long enough for anꝝ pur poſes 
a Miniſier may be ſuppoſed to want am 
ſome majorities are found as favour able, anf 
ſome ſad; men believe, as venal as, any; Mir 
niſter can deſire. By this time the Royaly 
iſts, who had ſuffered much in their, fortunes, 
and by frequent .impriſonmeptag uſequeltrar 
tion, and ee had Helo ed favours 


won achod baward 


n „Rapin, wy 41. p. 856. IG 
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of Charles which he ungrateſully neglected 
to beſtow, began to complain that they were 
Teft to periſh with hunger; the city ſwarmed 
with libels on this account; and one L'Eſtrange 
told the King bold truths; but he thought it 
not proper to take notice of them, believing 
that ſufferers had a right to complain “; an 
example this well worth following ; widely | 
-different from, and far better than the pre- 
ſent mode, when trials at the ſuit of the 


Crown deluge our courts, perſecutions and 
Pune diſtract the kin gdom. But let 


Men who really love liberty will bs care- 
Jeſs of what may befall themſelves ; they will 
therefore publiſh, without fear, their opinions; 
and however they may ſuffer in the onſet, 
they muſt be ſucceſsful in the event. The 
King, in his ſpeech to the Penſionary Parlia- 
ment, entirely departed. from the declaration 
of Breda, and the act of indemnity. This 
2 was the ſignal of perſecution, which 

was peculiarly levelled againſt the Preſbyte- 
ans, though all the Diilenters were involved 
in it. T. The Commons voted him twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds, to diſpoſe of as he 


* * Rapin, vol. ii. p- 858. +1b- ol | 
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pleaſed ; plots were much talked of, and Cla- 
rendon, the King's Miniſter, affirmed poſi- 
tively that there was a real conſpiracy ; com- 
mittees were appointed to examine into the 
fact, ſo that this infamous Parliament would 
not, upon the word of a Miniſter, believe, 
without examining, the exiſtence of the con- 
ſpiracy. Our Parliaments now indeed de- 
cline that trouble ; and if a Miniſter ſays there 
is an inſurrection in the country, they imme- 
diately nod aſſent, though the time and place 
of its exiſtence is left to their own imagi- 
nations. This plot of Clarendon's, of which 
he appeared to have -the moſt minute infor- 
mation, was not attended with the proſecution 
of one ſingle perſon ; it was, however, in 
conſequence of this ideal conſpiracy that the 
Corporation Act was framed. By this act 
all perſons were to be obliged to ſwear, before 
they could become an officer in a corporation, 
« that it was not lawful, upon any pretence, 
a to take armsagainſt the King “; that is to 
ſay, that whatever 1s done by a King is right. 
How very abſurd muſt it be to ſuppoſe, as 
that oath evidently does, that the King could 
do no wrong. Did not Charles take an oath 
* Rapin, 8 59. 
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at his coronation? The very act of ſwearing 
ſuppoſes the poſhbility of perjury ; is not per- 
jury a crime. We allow the poſition, as ap- 
plied to Kings ſince the Revolution, when 
' they act upon Revolution principles; that is, 
when every meaſure is ſigned by Privy Coun- 
ſellors, then the people poſſeſs reſponſibi- 
lity, 'which may be puniſhed by their repre- 
ſentatives if they pleaſe. The ſame Parlia- 
ment, in the ſame year, granted Charles a 
power to receive a free and voluntary (as it 
was called) contribution from his ſubjects ; 
the eſtates of the regicides were confiſcated ; 
Lord: Monſon and others were dragged in a 
hurdle! to Tyburn, with ropes about their 
necks, and doomed: to perpetual impriſon- 
ment; the penalties of high treaſon were, by 
this complaiſant Parliament, extended to all 
who ſhould deviſe the death of the King, or 
any injury to his perſon ; that whoever ſnould 
affirm him to be a heretic or Papiſt, ſhould 
be rendered incapable of employment. They 
declared the power of the militia belonged to 
the King alone ; and they impowered him to 
diſpoſe of the land forces *. In Scotland the 
tide of loyalty ran with equal fury; but whe- 


* Smollet, vol. viii. p. 14. 
ther 
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ther the members of the Scotch Parliament 
were equally. the penſioned hirelings of the 
Court with thoſe of the Engliſh Houſe, we 
cannot ſay ; but we hope Engliſhmen will 
ever recollect that a penſioned Parliament 
can never be an ceconomic one. If a man 
once ſinks ſo low as to ſell a Miniſter his vote, 
he will conſider that the more he ſqueezes 
from the people the more ſure he will be of 
his ſalary ; and if he once proves honeſt, and 
regards the pockets of his conſtituents, his 
ceconomy of the public money will neceſſarily 
prevent the receipt of his penfion. A curious 
anecdote of bribery will be found in the Life 
of Lord Chatham, -viz. that twenty-five 
thouſand pounds were diſtributed in one day 
among the members of the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, in his preſent Majeſty's- reign. 
Reform ! thou ſalvator of the Britiſh Confti- 
tution, thou enemy to Revolutions, come and 
| fave us; lend us thy protection; give us thy 
bleſſings; deſtroy the fiend corruption. The 
Corporation Act had ſcarce received the 
royal aſſent, when another, to enforce unifor- 
mity in religion, by the influence of the 
King, paſſed the two Houſes. Preſumptuous 
man we find hath dared not merely to con- 
1 515 | fine 
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fine the will of his fellow-man ; thts Oh 


blaſphemy! to enforce one peculiar worſhip 
of his God! Man, born in error, dictates that 
worſhip which his Maker ſhall receive! We 


_ ſeize every opportunity of expoſing the ab- 


ſurdity af an attempt to produce uniformity 


in religion; we will, with all our power, ex- 


pole the folly of conſtraining the mind of 
man, formed by nature to be free; we will 
on all occaſions exert ourſelves as far as our 
abilities will permit ; and in our humble life 
we will endeavour to expoſe the folly of reli- 
gious teſts, which ſhackle the opinions of man, 
We hate religious eſtabliſhments becauſe they 


mix worldly conſiderations with thoſe ſenti- 


ments which ought to lift man above them; 
they force his attention to ceremonies which 
himſelf often deſpiſes. Two thouſand Mini- 


| ers choſe rather to quit their livings than 


ſubmit to the Act of Uniformity. 

Charles, on the 2 iſt of May, 1662, mar- 
ried Catherine, Infanta of Portugal, with a 
portion of three hundred thouſand pounds ; 
but his extravagance ſoon diſſipated that ſum, 
and four hundred thouſand pounds, for which 
he ſold Dunkirk to the French King; ſtill 
the Royaliſts, who had ſupported his father 
IF and 


LE A N 
and himſelf, were left in beggary, whilſt royal 
gratitude diſplayed itſelf in laviſhing vaſt ſums 


on his whores ; in ſhort, his prodigality and 
libertiniſm preſently altered his ſubje&ts' opi- 


nions, and their veneration for royalty was 
changed into a contempt for his perſon. His 
obedient, penſioned Commons, careleſs who 
ſuffered whilſt they received their hire, granted 
him one million two hundred thouſand pounds, 
and ſettled upon him for life two ſhillings on 
each hearth *. Charles, whoſe princely prodi- 
gality kept him ever neceſſitous, determined 
on a war with the Dutch. Regardleſs of the 
miſeries he produced, he foreſaw that a war 
would give him an opportunity of converting 
ſome part of the money, granted by Parlia- 
ment for his fleet and army, to his own libi- 
dinous pleaſures. He knew the men who 
compoſed his Parliament ; he openly deman- 
ded a repeal of the Triennial Act, and de- 
clared he never would allow any Parliament 
to be aſſembled as preſcribed in that ſtatute. 
| To this the obedient varlets ſubmitted ; and 
what would they not have done in obedience 
to.their moſt gracious Sovereign Lord the King, 
his — ſacred Majeſly Charles, by the Grace 


* Hume, C Charles II. p. 377. 
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%. King of England, Scotland, &c. De- 


1 fender of the Faith, Supreme Head of the 
; Church, &c. whoſe iniquitous debaucheries- 
merely to relate, would tinge with crimſon 
2 hue the modeſt cheek ; whoſe diſregard of 
religion and morality ſtrike even the moſt 
careleſs mind with horror; whoſe. wanton 
_ extravagance impelled his country into an*ig- 
© | nominious, ruinous, and murderous war. But 
ſuch, my countrymen, are the effects of pen- 
ſioned Parliaments! Avoid them, Britons, 
for they are more deadly than the Stygian 


MF flood. To carry on this war, Parliament, in 
= the year 1664, granted Charles two millions 


= five hundred thouſand pounds. The war was 
3 | continued with doubtful ſucceſs, though the 
Dutch Admiral failed a conſiderable way up 
=. the Thames, and greatly alarmed the City of 
=_ London; but a more ſerious calamity after- 
wards afflicted that metropolis. A plague 
ſwept away one hundred thouſand of its inha- 
bitants, and a fire, which raged with great 
fury for three days, almoſt conſumed it. 
London has, however, ſince roſe more beau- 
. tiful; its ſtreets have become wider and more 
iN capacious, admitting a much freer circulation 
TR of air through the city, thereby preventing 
13 "I — that 
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that moſt dreadful calamity, which ſo oftens 
formerly afflicted it with uncommiſerating 
fury; a diſeaſe ſo juſtly dreaded by the hu- 
man ſpecies, and ſo emphatically called The 
PLAGUE, But horrid as theſe calamities were, 
they affected not Charles, whoſe expences 
were as unbounded as before ; though mar- 
ried, he openly kept many miſtreſſes, ſome 
taken from the public theatres, by whom he 
had iſſue ; we had nearly ſaid unfortunately, 
in alluſion to the heavy taxes paid by the 
people of England to their deſcendants, had 
we not recollected, that from the vices of 
Charles is deſcended Charles James Fox, 
whoſe tranſcendent abilities make corruption 
and venality hide their diminiſhed heads ; who, 
leading a patriotic phalanx, hath boldly ſup- 
Ported the rights of the people. May Bri- 
tons, through his means, recover their rights; 
and may he ever with manly honeſty ſupport 
the cauſe of freedom; then will we even re- 
joice in the vices of his progenitor; but, my 
countrymen, let us not ſupport even Fox with 
bigot zeal; recollect, the fallen angels were 
the brighteſt of the heavenly choir. Whilſt 
he ſuſtains the godlike cauſe in which we are 
all engaged, we will honeſtly ſupport him; 
but 


_ 


 livion, under a penalty of fifty pounds, and 


3 9 


but ſhould he ever, like Richmond, or like 
Pitt, with apoſtate zeal oppoſe it, we will ſhew 


him, that though great his abilities, if he leaves 


the path of rectitude, the people of England 
will ſtill perſevere in it. | 

To carry onthe war againſt the Dutch, who 
were aſſiſted by France and Denmark, twelve 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were 
granted, in that ſame fatal year that England 


was ravaged with the plague, and its capital 


deſtroyed by fire. But, in truth, this Parlia- 
ment were tooſubmiſlive to refuſe ; and Charles 
too extravagant not conſtantly to apply for 
money; we therefore will not particularly 
notice the immenſe ſums they yearly granted 
their Sovereign, as it will give a ſameneſs to 
the work, and but little either amuſe or in- 


form the reader. In the year 1665 paſſed 
the two Houſes, and received the royal aſſent, 
one of the moſt diſgraceful ſtatutes that ever 


diſguſted man, under pretence of guarding 
monarchy : it enacted, that no diſſenting 
teacher, who took not a non-reſiſtance oath, 
ſhould, except upon the road, come within 
five miles of any Corporation, or any place 
where he had preached, after the act of ob- 
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fix months impriſonment *. We attribute the 


acts of the penſioned Parliament wholly to 
Charles, becauſe they were directed by him ; 
and we are aſtoniſhed at the paſlive ſubmiſſion 
of a people, who had ſo lately ſhed ſeab of 
blood in defence of liberty. What ſlavery 
can be ſo ſevere as religious ſlavery, which 
fetters the more divine part of man. It is 
really wonderful, what different turns have 
been given to religion, by Governments. He 
muſt have very little knowledge of chriſtianity 


and real religion, who does not ſee the dif- 


ference between the pure heartfelt worſhip 
of the Creator, and a national eſtabliſhment ; 
if they were the ſame, then were the Sache- 
verels of all ages, and their followers, the 


mobs of Birmingham, Cambridge, the Aſ- 


ſociators, &c. extremely religious ; but they 
are totally different; the firſt leads a man 
to contemplate the divinity, to know that he 
cannot be concealed from God in any of his 
motions ; it leads the politician to a love of 


equality in laws and government; becauſe it 


directs man to do as he would have man do 
unto him; the ſecond, begets an attaciunent 


* This act till exiſts. Sec Secret Hiſtory of the Reign of 
Chas, II. vol. ii. p. 172. i 

* See Aſhley's preface to the Cooled” 
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to forms and ceremonies, to an over valuation 


of riches, honour, and all the other meaner 
concerns of life, whence all vice ariſes. This 
beſtows honours on the Kings, the Peers, the 
Herods, the Pilates, the rich, and the many ; 
the former 1s not to be found but in the mind 
of the wiſe, and of the good, and of the few 
who enter in at the ſtrait gate. The war 
which Charles waged againſt the Dutch 
and their allies, became extremely unpopular; 

and even his Parliament began toſhow ſome 
marks of diſcontent; a treaty therefore was 
haſtily concluded at Breda, in 1667, after 
a loſs to England of five millions, five hundred 


and fifty thouſand pounds, beſides many ſhips 


of war, and a great multitude of lives“. Soon 
after, he ſormed the triple alliance; its object 
was an union between England, Holland, and 
Sweden, to check the progreſs of the French 
arms in the Netherlands. This was a fa- 
vourite meaſure of the Engliſh, and reſtored 
to Charles great part of his former popularity; 
indeed the meaſure was a wiſe one, as it he- 
came neceſlary to check the power of France ; 
but it has ſince been proved, that he onlypro- 


poſed it to amuſe his ſubjects. He had lately 


diſmiſſed Clarendon, his miniſter, and ee 
* vol. ii. p. 878. 
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bably encouraged his impeachment, though 
his only crime was, his oppoſition: to the diſ- 
ſolute manners of the King. In the year 16 70, 
the act againſt conventicles received the royal 
aſſent; its ſubſtance was, as follows: That 
if any perſon, upwards of ſixteen, ſhould be 
preſent, on account of religion, in any other 
manner, than according to the liturgy and 
manner of the church of England, where there 
were five perſons or more, beſides thoſe of 
the houſhold, they were to be fined ſive 
ſhillings for the firſt offence, and ten ſhillings 
for the ſecond; the preacher, and the perſon 
in whoſe houſe the conventicle met, were to 
be fined twenty pounds for the firſt offence, 
and forty pounds for the ſecond.” And yet 
we have heard men defend this ſtatute. Tho 
Charles had entered into the triple alliance 
againſt France, Louis well knew that he had 
little to fear from him, he ſent the Ducheſs of 


Orleans (ſiſter to Charles) to London“, in 


order to fix him in the intereſts of France; 


and here we cannot avoid admiring the morality 


of Princes! This woman, this ſiſter, brought 
Charles, by way of preſent, a young lady, of 
the name of Querouaille, to be his miſtreſs ; 


* Upon the return of the Ducheſs of Orleans, ſhe was poiſoned 
by her huſband, a Prince of the Bloog of France. My 
| 2 
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ſhe made | Ducheſs. of Paris, and 


. he was extremely attached to her during his 


life *. The King's brother, James, Duke of 


York, heir to the crown, declared himſelf a 


catholic ; and the people of England were 
terror ſtruck ; indeed we muſt not too raſhly 
blame their fear; neither wonder that they 
ſhould dread the repetition,of the barbarities 
of a Henry's, or a Mary's reign. War was 


again entered into with Holland, but ſo juſtly 


unpopular was it, that even the penſioned Par- 
liament either had virtue enough left, or not 
courage enough to grant the money to carry 


it on. Charles determined to raiſe money 


without parliamentary conſent ; he ſeized all 


the money of the bankers in the Exchequer. 


A general confuſion prevailed, and the failures 


of ſeveral enſued; by this means he was 
enabled to proſecute his war with Holland, 


till the year 167g, when the murmurs of the 
Engliſh became too loud to be unattended to. 

He was obliged again to ſummon his old Par- 
liament ; but the diſcontent of the nation had 
much altered that aſſembly, for though it was 
the ſame Parliament, yet ſince its firſt election, 

deaths and other circumſtances had voi 


* Hume 8 Hi ory of England, vol. vii. p. 5 
W many 
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| many ſeats, the majority of "hich were filled 
now by real patriots; men who. were deter- 
mined to ſave their country; men he qere 
too honeſt to ſubmit inplicitly to their King. 
Inſtead therefore of immediately granting 
ſupplies, they expoſtulated with him on his 
ſtretches of the prerogative ; indeed never Was 
more occaſion given; for beſides ſhutting the 
Exchequer, he had, by Proclamations; fuſs 
pended, acts of Parliament, inforced. rigorous 
preſſings, menaced thoſe Who preſumed to 
ſpeak undutifully of his meaſures, and even 
thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourſe, unleſs 
they informed, in due time, againſt the 
offenders. By Proclamations only, he ſorbad 
the importing or vending of painted earthen 
ware, (except that of China) upon pain of 
being grievouſly fined, and ſuffering the ut- 
moſt puniſhment, which might be lawfully 
inflicted upon contemners of his Majeſty's 
authority. He alſo levied an army, and martial 
law was eſtabliſned by order of couneil, tho 
contrary to the petition of right *, Theſe 
things Hume conſiders of little importance. | 
We materially differ from him; and conſider 
that when the leaſt thing can be eſtabliſhed 


* Hume, vol. vii. * r. 
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by Proclamations, the liberty of this country 
will be nearly at an end ; but when an army 
can be raiſed at the ſole will of the crown, and 
martial law enacted by council courtiers may 
call ſuch things trifles; but we, who hate all 
power which emanates not from the acknow- 
ledged will of the people, condemn and deteſt 
them; readily would we riſk our all to pre- 

vent them . The Parliament, though they 
would not approve the war, however, granted 
to the King's neceſſities, ſeventy thouſand 
pounds a month. They took into conſidera- 
tion the danger which might ariſe from a 
Popiſh ſucceſſor, the favour the King had 
ſhewn the catholics, and their known attach- 
ment to the divine rights of Kings, and non- 
reſiſting high church politics, gave the patriots 
of thoſe days great apprehenſion ; beſides, the 
minds of the Proteſtants and Catholics had 
long been inflamed againſt each other, as each, 
when in power, had oppreſſed the other. To 

ſecure the eſtabliſhed religion, the famous 
| Teſt Act was enacted. This act evidently 
paſſed in oppoſition to the will of the King, 

* On this condition would we build our fame, 5 
And emulate the Greek or Roman name; 


Think freedom's rights bought cheaply with our blood, 
And die with pleaſure for our country's good. 


and 
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and certainly does not come within the ſtrict 
view of this work, but we truſt we ſhall be 


excuſed mentioning it, as at this time it exiſts, 
and is much the ſubject of converſation. This 
act imported, that every one in office and 


employment ſhould take the oaths. of Alle- | 


giance and Supremaey, receive the ſacrament 
in ſome pariſh church, before competent wit- 


neſſes, and renounce the doctrine of Tran- 


ſubſtantiation. This act, ſtrongly pointed 
againſt the Duke of Vork, and the catholics, 
is entitled * An act for preventing the dangers 


which may happen from 'popiſ: recuſants. 


Great pains were taken by the Court to divert 
this bill, but the diſſenters apprehending the 
proteſtant religion in danger, joined with the 
church party in paſſing it; they declared, 
that for the preſent, they were willing to lay 
under the ſeverities of the laws, rather than 
clog a more neceſſary work with their eon- 
cerns*. Thus then we ſee the diſſenters ſub- 
jected themſelves to diſ qualifications, to ſecure 
tothe people of England the proteſtant religion; 


— 


we alſo know that the chureh has never al- 


lowed this act to be repealed; though now 
there can be no pretence of dun ger to the 


* Harris's Life of Charles IT. voll it; * 161. | 
Fe -- church 
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church from catholics. The diſcontents of 
the people were by this time arrived at a great 
pitch; the Parliament was adjourned; a ge- 
neral election had not taken place of many 
years; an alliance, contrary to the intereſts 


of the people, and of their religion, was en- 


tered into with France againſt Holland. The 
Court tried in vain to appeaſe theſe diſcontents; 


they even ſuppreſſed the coffee houſes. This 


ferment could not laſt long; the old Parlia- 
ment was again aſſembled, who met with in- 
creaſed ill humour, which was not 'diminiſhed 
by 'Charles's requeſting of Parliament to pay 
the money he had robbed the bankers of, by 
ſhutting up the Exchequer, which amounted 
to more than two millions ſterling; the Com- 
mons voted an addreſs to the King, in which 
they ſtated, that a ſtanding army was a grie- 
vanee and a burthen ; they were immediately 


prorogued to the mth of January following. 


Being then met, they entered into a conſide- 
ration of the grievances of the nation. Charles 
directly made a peace with the Dutch, which 


was proclaimed the 28th of February, 1674. 
By this peace, the States agreed to pay the 


King eight hundred thouſand patacoons; thus 
the a defrayed the e but Charles 
1 | reaped 


A 
reaped the ſole benefit of the war. Though 
he thus made peace with the Dutch, his par- 
tiality to France kept ten thouſand men i in ann 
French King's army. 

The Houſe of Commons beings again met; 
addreſfed the King, begging of him to recall 
his troops from France; he refuſed, though 
he iſſued a proclamation, : forbidding his ſub- 
jects entering into the ſervice of that power; 
the two Houſes were engaged in a violent diſ- 
pute; he again prorogued Parliament; but 
more money being wanted, they were ſum- 
moned to meet on the 19th of October, 1675. 
Inſtead of granting money, they entered into 
an examination of the late ex pences, and were 
unable to diſcover how one million had been 
applied ; they, however, granted him three 
hundred thouſand pounds for the building 
twenty ſhips of war. There was no Parlia- 
ment aſſembled in 1676, but they met the 13th 
of February, 1677 ; Charles again 'requeſted 
money, which the Commons granted him ; 
they deſired him to endeavour to check the 
French conqueſts in the Netherlands, and con- 
clude an alliance with the Dutch: The King 
demanded a large ſum of money toenable him 


to "0 comply: but the Commons miſtruſting the 
, | monarch, 
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monarch, choſe to keep the money in their 


ewn hands; he reproved them for their diſ- 
truſt, and adjourned them; but we wonder 
not at their ſuſpicion; Charles himſelf was 


a penſianer to the Court of France *, he re- 


ceived two millions of livres from the French 
King annually, during the continuance of the 
war T. So much did this man ſacrifice the 
good of his ſubjects that, for a ſum of money, 


he permitted the allies of his kingdom to be 
deſtroyed; but the ſtrang diſlike of his people, 


forced Charles into other meaſures; the 
treaty of Nimeguen was ſigned, which gave 
a general peace to Europe. The diſi contents 
in the nation were aſtoniſhingly great ; plots 
were re-echded through the kingdom, and the 
life of the King was ſaid to be threatened ; 
the Houſe of Commons were in an extreme 


ill humour ; they impeached Danby, the mi- 
niſter, and inſiſted he ſhould be taken into 


cuſtody ; but the King, dreading the diſcloſure 
of his negociations with France, in which he 
ſold his good offices to that crown, diſſolved 


the Parliament, which had continued almoſt 


eighteen years. On the 17th of January, 1679, 


* Harris s Hiſt. of Charles II. vol. ii. p. 241. 
1 Smollet, vol. viii. 1% | | 
| he 
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he iſſued writs for the ſummoning a a new Par- 
liament, thus reſtoring to the people the right 
they had been ſo long deprived of; never-did 
the Court endeavour ſo notoriouſly to influence 
elections; but the virtue of the people was 
not to be intimidated, they returned men in 
oppoſitioft to its dictates; indeed they confl- 
dered that their religion, their liberties, their 
property, and even their lives were at ſtake. 
Theſe Hume call prejudices; but we muſt ac- 
knowledge, that if they were prejudices, they 
appear to have ariſen from the whole conduct 


of the King ſince his acceſſion ; in every in- 


ſtance he endeavoured to acquire an arbitrary 
power dver his people; he was in heart, a 
catholic ; in politics, the penſioner of France; 
in will, at leaſt, the abſolute diſpoſer of the 
lives and properties of his ſubje&ts. Before 
the new Parliament aſſembled, Charles, who 
dreaded the coming ſtorm, requeſted the Duke 
of York to abſent himſelf from England ; to 
this, he conſented, and retired to Bruſſels. 
When Parliament met, they choſe Edward 
Seymour for their Speaker ; but the King 
rejected their choice, recommending Sir Tho- 
mas Meres; an obſtinate diſpute enſued ; at 


laſt a compromiſe was made, and Gregory, 


a law- 
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a lawyer, appointed Speaker. Danby was 
impeached by the new Parliament; but 
Charles, fearful he would reveal ſecrets, had 
the precaution to grant him a free pardon ; 
the Commons declared that no pardon of the 
King's could be. pleaded in bar of an im- 
penchment of the Commons; Chitrles was 
obliged to ſubmit, and Danby was committed 
to the Tower. The King endeavoured to 
buy off ſome of the chiefs of the oppoſition, 
by admitting them into a ſhare of the admini- 
ſtration; this trick has been played off more 
than once ſince. The people, from an appro- 
bation of meaſures, frequently attach them - 
ſelves ſo much to particular men, that when 
they leave the cauſe which procured them 
ſupport, pride and long continued partiality 
prevent that deſertion which public virtue re- 
quires. The King now propoſed certain li- 
mitations, in caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor acceding 
to the throne; this was done to prevent 
an excluſion bill, which would ſuperſede the 
Duke of York's claim to the throne ; but the 
Parliament were. not to be deceived by the 
firſt, and the lower Houſe actually paſled the 
latter ; they read-a bill twice, and would have 
paſſed it excluding all men from a ſeat in the 
| h Houle 
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Houſe - of Commons; who held lucrative = 
offices under Government; a noble act, which 1 
would render the Houſe independent of the ' 
Crown; and which would have given the | 
people great additional ſecurity. This Par- 
liament alſo paſted that bulwark of our liber- 
ties, the Habeas Corpus act; Lord Danby's 5 = 
trial approached ; the Biſhops claimed a right 1 
ol voting as Judges; this right was admitted : £ 
by the Houſe of Lords, but the Commons re- 
fuſed to acknowledge it; a diſpute enſued be- 1 
tween the Houſes, which ended in the diſſolu- 5 
tion of a Parliament, who paſſed ſome of the 
wiſeſt acts, and ſeem to have had as much the 
intereſts of their conſtituents at heart, as 
almoſt any aſſembly of that kind. We have 
only to add, that he diſſolved this Parliament 
of his own will, and without the advice of his 
council. The new Parliament having met 
in January 1680, the King inſtantly prorogued 
them to the following April. In the mean 
time he ſent for the Duke of York, who ar- 
rived in England in February, and was re- 
ceivedby his brother with great pomp, which 
much diſpleaſed the patriots, who feared 
every thing from the Duke, and who had 
called out loudly for the meeting of Parlia- 
| ment ; 
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ment ; but Charles was much encouraged by 
the numerous addreſſes he received, teſtifying 
their abhorrence of the liberty taken by ſome 
men, to require him to hold the Parliament ; 
and in that from Norfolk, the addreſſers were 
obedient enough to thank Charles for recalling 
the Duke of York; ſo much for. addreſſes. 
In our own days; we have ſeen others from 
the ſame county, in our opinion, ' equally op- 
polite to the true intereſts and liberties of the 


people; Charles uſed every act to reconcile 


the majority of the people, who were evi- 
dently againſt the addreſſes to his Government. 

He ſent the Duke of York into Scotland, 
and aſſembled the Parliament ; he declared to 
them that he was ready to concur with them 
in all reaſ6nable expedients for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion, provided the ſucceſ- 
ſion was preſerved in its legal courſe ; the 
Houſe, however, paſſed a bill, excluding the 


Duke of York from the Crown; but the 


Lords refuſed their concurrence. The King | 


finding he could neither extort money nor 


obedience, diſſolved the Parliament; another 


was ſummoned to meet at Oxford, that place 
being ſuppoſed more favourable to the King's 


intereſts than London. This aflembly Charles 
. | | met, 
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met, and affected to treat with auſterity ; but 
the patriotic ſpirit of the times was not to be 
ſuppreſſed ; Charles found this Parliament as 
inflexible as their predeceſſors, and diſſolved 
them, with a firm determination never to call 
another. He bore down all oppoſition ; he 


governed by the caprice of his own will; 
and gave a ſanguinary proof how little power 


ought to be truſted to Princes, without a pro- 
per check; how careful people ought to be, 
who wiſh well to their country, to watch 
over every invaſion of their rights, however 
ſmall the firſt attempt may be; for if unre- 
ſiſted, they may depend upon it others more 
fatal will ſoon follow. | 
Charles, now arbitrary, gave a looſe to his 
diſpoſition ; ſpies and informers were encou- 


| raged; one College was apprehended on a 


pretended conſpiracy ; but the Grand Jury 
of London rejected the bill ; the priſoner was 


removed to Oxford; a Jury ſummoned, con- 


liſting entirely of Royaliſts; ſtrong objections 
were made to the characters of the evidences 
againſt him; and he defending himſelf with 
great preſence of mind, invalidated all their 
teſtimonies; the Jury, however, declared him 
guilty, and the attendant Royaliſts ſhouted 
„ | applauſe. 
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applauſe . We ſhall paſs over in filence the 


trials of Rouſe and Shafteſbury, alſo the in- 


tended murder of Archibald Campbell, and 
the particular attachment ſhewn by the Clergy 
to the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance ; the annulling the charter of Lon- 
don ; the outlawry of above two thouſand per- 
PE on pretence of their converſing or having 
intercourſe with rebels. Theſe and ſuch like 
acts we leave to be defended by the preſent nu- 


merous tax and tythe aſſociators, and we par- 


ticularly recommend to them a peruſal of this 
virtuous reign ; they will find in it a variety 


of precedents well worthy their imitation. 


Addreſſes and proſecutions, proclamations 
and plots, were then, as now, ſupported and in- 


vented by the enemies to the Rights of Man. 


The murders of Lord Ruſſel and Algernon 
Sydney demand our attention. On a plot, 


probably pretended, Lord Ruſſel, fon of the 


Earl of Bedford, and Algernon Sydney, two 
of the beſt men humanity can boaſt, were 
apprehended and impriſoned. . On the trial 
of the firſt, he was very urgent to be granted 


one day longer, to procure witneſſes ; or even 
to have the trial poſtponed til afternoon; but 


.*-, * Univ. Hiſt. vol. xl. p. 237. 1 Ib. vol. xl. 238. 
: this 


this mall ſayour was refuſed.” Lord Howard, 
a man every way debauched; was the princi- 


pal informer; the Jury pronounced him 


guilty, and he died on the ſcaffold for © wards 

« ſpoken. in his hearing. The good and 
pious Ruſſel, thus elevated to martyrdom, 
with his laſt words proteſted his innocence, 
and ignorance of any deſign againſt the per 


ſon of the King, or contrivance to alter the 


goveryment. We are not unaware of Sir 
John Dalrymple's s attempts to blaſt the cha- 
racter of this patriot ; ; we thank him for 
them; they have given birth to Lady Ruſſels 
Letters; and the virtue which could not be 


leſſened by envy or malignity, appears with 


additional luſtre, from the ordeal it has paſſed. 
The infamous Howard wus the only evidence 


againſt Sydney; as the law required two, a 


moſt villainous ex pedient was put in practice ; 
his cloſet was ranſacked, and his Diſcourſes 
on Government were found in his own hand- 


writing. In vain he alledged that papers 
were no evidence; the brutal Jefferies pre- 
vailed on a partial Jury to find him guilty. 


Should any man ſuppoſe theſe diſcourſes 
treaſonable, we ftrongly recommend to him 
to read them, and be convinced of their inno- 

; e cence. 
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cence. We will omit the puniſhments that 
followed, and ſhall barely notice the King's 
reſtoring the Duke to the office of High Ad- 
miral, of his own authority, contrary to 
law, and gladly come to the cloſe of the reign. 
Charles died the 6th of January, 1684-5, 
ſoon after receiving the communion from 
ſome Catholic Prieſts who attended on him. 
Except this one act, the whole courſe of 
his life diſplayed a total diſregard for re- 
gion, and a great propenſity to extra- 
vagance and debauchery. Need we adduce 
any farther proof of this, than that the no- 
torious and infamous Rocheſter was the choſen 
companion of his leiſure hours. The ingra- 
titude of Charles we have before noticed, and 
his extreme diſſimulation cannot have eſcaped 
the reader's attention. The latter years 
of his reign proclaim a thirſt of blood, and 
the whole of it a deſire of arbitrary power. 
In almoſt every inſtance he neglected the true 
| intereſts of his own country, which cannot be 
wondered at, when we recollect, that he was 
the mean, penſioned 8 of the King 
of F rancte. 


R 


II. 


AMEs aſcended the throne with the re- 


joieings uſual upon thoſe occaſions. It is 


the nature of man to indulge hope ; a'tyrant 
oppreſſes him; he dies, and is ſucceeded by 
another; the ſubject rejoices, and truſts that 
his miſeries will be leflened ; but no ſuch 
thing; the ſucceſſor is as bad as his prede- 
ceſſor; and the oppreſſed, at laſt rouſed by 


their injuries, n . and Tas | 


are appalled. 
James, quali after being We 


King, ſummoned his Privy Council; profeſſed 


to maintain the eſtabliſhed government in 
Church and State; and declared that he would 


go as far as any man in maintaining the juſt 
rights and liber ties of his ſubjects. The peo- 
ple, as if the promiſe and performance of a 
King were ſynonimous, were gratified by his 


declarations, and already was he known by 
1 
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the name of "TORR the Juſt “; but his con- 


duct ſoon manifeſted the falſehood of his 
proteſtations ; he levied the Cuſtoms and Ex- 
ciſe, granted to the late King for his life 
only, without a new act for that purpole ; he 
formed the ridiculous project of reigning in 
the ſame arbitrary manner as his predeceſſor, 
and changing the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country. James ſent an agent to Rome, to 
make ſubmiſſions to the Pope, and to pave 
the way for the re- eſtabliſnment of the Ca- 
tholic religion in England:; and himſelf went 
openly to maſs within two days after his ac- 
ceſſion. As ſoon as he was ſeated on the 
throne, he received numerous loyal addreſſes, 
in which the addreſſers pledged themſelves to 
ſupport the prerogative in its full extent, and 
to chooſe only ſuch repreſentatives as would 
ſupport it. The Diſſenters alſo, particularly 
the Quakers, preſented him with fulſome con- 


gratulations; their aim indeed was ſelfiſh :; 


they knew the King to be a Diſſenter, and 


of thoſe teſts and penal laws which oppreſſed 


them. James was open in declaring, that he 


would retain no Miniſter who did not prac- 


© *Rapin, vol. il. p. 95. 455 
| tiſe 
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tile an unreſerved obedience to his commands 
but thoſe very commands were greatly under 
the guidance of his Queen. The Parliament 

being ſummoned, met on the 19th of May; 
1685; James, in his ſpeech, again promiſed ' 
to ſupport the rights and liberties of his peo- 
ple; but at the fame time demanded a reve- 
nue to be ſettled on him for life ; and fur- 
ther declared, that he muſt not ſuffer the 
ſupplies to be precarious; proving that he 
wiſhed to be independent of Parliament. The 
Commons granted his requeſt, and voted that 

all the revenues enjoyed by the late King 
ſhould be granted to his Majeſty for life: 
Some lay this Fevenue amounted to two mil- 
lions five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
A rebellion, headed by -the Duke of Mon- 
mouth; nephew to the King, and ſupported 
by the Earl of Argyle, interrupted the profpe= 
rity of James; but its inſtant ſuppreſſion 
ſeemed only to confirm his power. Argylewas 
defeated in Scotland, taken, and executed. 
Rumbold, who had the audacity to laugh 
at divine hereditary right, and who had ſaid that 
he could not think God had made the greater 
part of mankind with ſaddles on their backs, 
and bridles in their mouths, and a ſew with 
| 3 boots 
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boots and ſpurs, to ride them at their pleaſure, 
was executed. One Ayliffe was examined 
by the King in perſon, who exhorted him to 
diſcover his correſpondents in England, ſay- 
ing, You know it is in my power to pardon 
you.” Ayliffe declared he knew 1t was in 
his power, but it was not in his nature“; he 
was accordingly executed. Monmouth being 
allo a priſoner, was admitted into the King's 
preſence, in hopes of alluring him to a diſ- 
covery of his accomplices. At this interview 
the Duke begged his life in the moſt abject 
terms; James inſiſted on his ſigning a paper, 
in which he declared the late King had aſſured 
him that he never had been married or con- 
tracted with the Duke's mother. The King 
then, as if his vengeance had been gratified 
by ſeeing his rival's miſery, told him his erime 
was of ſuch a nature that it could not be par- 
doned; the Queen inſulted him in the moſt 
outrageous manner; he retired with an air 
of diſdain ; and was executed, after having in 
vain requeſted his uncle to grant him a few 
days reſpite. Of the Duke's officers twenty 
were hanged at Feverſham, nineteen at Bridge- 
water; others were occaſionally executed with 


— * 
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the moſt wanton barbarity; the country was 
ravaged ; and the ſoldiers lived upon free 
quarters: If it be ſaid that theſe atrocious 
deeds were not by order of James, and there- 
fore ought not to hold a place in this work, 
we anſwer, | that as James did not cauſe the 
infernal Kirke to be puniſhed, it may fairly be 
ſuppoſed he had orders from his moſt gracious 
Sovereign to ſpread exemplary vengeance; 
beſides, Jefferies, called a Judge, whoſe legal 
ſlaughters were {till more horrible, received 
marks of royal approbation. Such conſidera- 
tions oblige us to place all their villanies to 
the charge of Royalty ; we will mention a 
few ; and if the reader's heart beats indignant, 
let him recollect, that to prevent, in any fu- 
ture age, a repetition of ſuch barbarities, the 
people muſt be fairly and fully repreſented ; ; 
then all tyrants will be forgot, and ain 
unknown. | 

Kirke, as if to make a ſport of death, or- 
dered a company to be executed, while he 
and his fellow-brutes drank the King's health. 
The unhappy wretches, in the agonies of death, 
writhing and drawing up their legs, the im- 
pious barbarian ordered the trumpets to ſound 


declaring that they ſhould have muſic to their 
R 2 55 dancing. 
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dancing “. His own regiment, accuſtomed to 
| Juch deeds of horror, were diſtinguiſhed by 
the moſt ſavage cruelty, and with attempted 
wit he called them his lambs. By way of ex- 
periment he ordered one man to be hung up 
three ſeveral times, and at laſt hung in chains. 
One man was condemned; his ſiſter threw 
herſelf at his feet, and ſolicited his pardon ; 
the laſcivious tyrant promiſed to grant it, pro- 
vided ſhe alſo would comply with his defires ; 
to ſave a much loved brother, ſhe ſubmitted 
to his deteſtable embraces ; the next morning 
he took her to the window, and ſhewed her 
the brother for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her- 
ſelf, hanging on a gibbet. The ſhock de- 
prived her totally of ſenſe, and ſhe felt not 
the acuteneſs of thoſe misfortunes which 
diner could not ſufficiently deplore. ; 
We will now look at the deeds of Jefferies, 
whoſe inſatiable thirſt of blood was inflamed 
by continual intoxication. He threatened, 
calumniated, and threw aſide even the ap- 
pearance of clemency ; he told the priſoners 
if they would plead guilty they might expect 
Jome favour ; but no leſs than two hundred 
and ninety-two received ſentence at Dorchel- 
1 
ter; 


* Univ. Hiſt * XI. p. 248. 
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ter; at Exeter vaſt numbers were executed; 
and to Taunton and Wells he carried conſter- 
nation. The timid Juries, ſtruck with his me- 
naces, gave their verdict with precipitation; 
and many innocent perſons ſuffered. We will 
ſelect two caſes: thoſe of Mrs. Grant and Lady 
Liſle. The former having concealed a rebel, 
Was, in hopes of the reward, accuſed by the 
ſcoundrel; he was pardoned; ſhe was burnt 
alive. The latter was accuſed of harbouring 
two rebels; in vain ſhe pleaded that there 
was no proof of her being acquainted with 
the guilt of the perſons; that they had been 
put into no proclamations; had been convic- 
ted by no verdict; nor could any man be 
deemed a traitor till he was ſentenced by a 
legal court; and that ſhe had ſent her ſon to 
fight againſt thoſe very rebels ſhe was accuſed 
of harbouring. The Jury were twice inclined 
to bring in a favourable verdict, but were as 
often ſent back with menaces and reproaches ; 
and at laſt obliged to give ſentence againſt 
the aged priſoner. Interceſſion was made to 
the King, but he diſregarded all that could 
be urged in her behalf, and ſhe died an ig- 
paominious death “. On the return of Jefferies, 


„ Smollet, vol. viii. p. 221. 
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the teſt; but this was harſhly received, and 
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James made him a Peer, and afterwards Chats | 
cellor, as a reward for his meritorious ſervices. 
By theſe and fimilar butcheries James thought 
to have broke the ſpirit of his people. Par- 
lament being aſſembled, he ſeemed to think 
himſelf exempted from the neceflity of further 
hypocriſy ; he told the two Houſes that the 
militia were of no uſe, and required a new 
ſupply to maintain a ſtanding army, in which 
were a great many Catholic officers, in whoſe 
favour he had diſpenfed with the law enjoin- 


ing the teſt. He faid he found them uſeful, 


and was determined to keep them in employ- 


' ment. We have never defended teſts ; but 5 


whilſt there is any given law in exiſtence, we 
hold it the duty of every man, King, Lord, 
or Commoner, to ſubmit to its injunctions; 
we ſay at the ſame time that it is alſo the duty 
of every man, by all peaceable means, to re- 
preſent bad laws as injurious to the public 
weal, and to endeavour at their being re- 


pealed. Many ſevere reflections were thrown 


out againſt the King's ſpeech ; but ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds was at laſt voted him. 


A very ſubmiſſive addreſs was preſented to 


him, againſt his power of diſpenfing with 


the 


+ 
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the Commons were frightened by his anſwer, 


when at laſt Coke *, Member for Derby, roſe 
up, and ſaid he ape they were all Engliſh- 
men, and not to be frightened by a few hard 
words +. So little ſpirit appeared in the aſ- 
ſembly, that they ſent him to the Tower for 
thoſe expreſſions ; however the King dare not 
truſt even this paſſive Parliament, but diſ- 
ſolved them. James now admitted ſome 
Catholic Lords into his Privy Council, and it 


was univerſally ſeen that Popery was the only 


road to preferment. Such extreme partiality 
offended the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, who from their pulpits exclaimed againſt 
Popery. This incenſed the King; he re- 
vived the High Commiſſion Court, which 
ſuſpended from the exerciſe of their clerical 
functions the Biſhop of London and Dr. 
Sharpe. We have ſeldom had an opportu- 

nity of viewing the Clergy of the Engliſh 
Church acting in oppoſition to the will of the 
_ Crown; they almoſt invariably have endea» 
voured to ſupport its moſt lofty pretenſions ; 


* This Coke was, we believe, the anceſtor of Thomas Wil- 


kam Coke, the preſent Member for Norfolk, who, we hope 
and truſt, will never forget the magnanimity of his predeceſſor, 
nor omit any opportunity of defending the Rights of the 87 25 

IF Univ. Hiſt. vol. xl. p. 250. I 
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1 let us not forget, that in this inſtanos 
their own intereſt was materially affected by 
the diſpoſition of the King. James finding 
the Church party againſt him, endeavoured to 
gain the Diſſenters, by a declaration of gene- 
ral indulgence in matters of religion; but the 
Diſſenters ſaw his drift, and however they 
might diſſemble, they were not deceived. 
Although the kingdom was now in a ſtate 
of profound peace, the King had an army of 
fifteen thouſand men * encamped on Hounſer 
low Heath, and. ſent a ſplendid embaſly to 
Rome, to acknowledge the King's ſpiritual 
obedience to the Pope; but the ambaſſador 
was received with the moſt mortifying con- 
tempt. James knew, that to eſtabliſh the 
Roman Catholic religion in England he muſt 
ſet himſelf above the laws; he therefore ſent 
for his Judges, one by one, to his cloſet ; four 
only virtuoufly + refuſed compliance with his 
will; they were diſmiſſed, and others more 
_ pliable appointed I. Theſe wretches declared, 
that a power in the * to diſpenſe wich 


* Smollet, vol. viii. p. 229. 

= Does not this fact tell us, that no 5 ought to poſſeſs 
place or penſion during the pleaſure of the Crown; they ought 
to have nothing to hope for; nothing to fear. 

1 vol. ii. p- 901. | 
law 
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. law was law ;” all but one dedared, « that 
* the laws of England were the King's laws; 
that he could diſpenſe with all penal laws, 
_ * himſelf being the only judge of their neceſ- 
* ſity. 2 We mean not to defend the penal 
laws; we hold them in the moſt abſolute de- 
teſtation; but we intreat of our countrymen 
to watch with the moſt rigorous attention 
every inroad made upon our rights; if a King 
can ſet aſide even a bad law by his authority, 
what certainty can we have that he will not 
attempt good ones. Let Britons of the pre- 
ſent day be particularly jealous of their rights; 
and zealouſly oppoſe every encroachment 
which threatens their freedom of opinien, 
and the liberty of the preſs. James now 
forbid preachers to introduce into their ſer- 
mons controverſial points of religion, per- 
haps ever as well let alone ; but certainly no 
authority ought to enforce it. This only in- 
flamed their zeal, and Tillotſon, Tenniſon, 
8c. &c. &c. diſcharged their duty without pre- 
yarication. Jeſuits were permitted to erect 
colleges in England, and exerciſe the Catho- 
lic religion in the moſt open manner. James 
recommended a Benedictine M onk to the 
Univer- 
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Univerſity of Cambridge, for the degree of | 
Maſter of Arts; the Univerſity refuſed to ac- 
cept him ; the Vice Chancellor was deprived 
of his office, but James was obliged to deſiſt. 

The King recommended to the Fel'ows of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, for cheir Preſi- 
dent, Dr. Parker, Biſhop of Oxford, but 
they refuſed to comply with this injunction ; 
all except two were expelled the College, 
Parker put in poſſeſſion of the office, and the 
College filled with Catholics; this ſpread uni- 
verſal alarm; ſtill, however, James continued 
to invade the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of 
his people; it is true James had acquired al- 
moſt abſolute power, and the nation in general 
ſeemed to acquielce in its ſlavery. The ſociety 
of the Temple diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a 
deteſtable addreſs, in which they declared, 
that the prerogative being the gift of God, 
no earthly power could diminiſh it; ſimilar 
to this declaration, are the words delivered 
in a ſermon, (if our information be right) in 
a pariſh church in the county of Norfolk, on 
the gd of February 1798, in which the preacher, 
ſpeaking of Kings, ſaid, « And we confeſs 
that their rights are divine, as they proceed 

from God; Oh! Doctrine, moſt abominable; 
| | Oh! 


E 


Oh! Language, feeble and . rico 
pable of furniſhing us with expreſſions ſuf 
| ficiently ſtrong to mark our deteſtation of 
ſuch opinions. 
If our account of the acts of the Kings of 
England be true, can any man in his ſenſes 
believe, they proceeded from the Almighty 3 
are we to believe that one ſet of men are de- 
ſigned by Providence to trample on the rights, 
to ſeize the property, and to deſtroy their 
fellow men, Oh, No! far, very far be ſuch 
ideas from us; we acknowledge, and with 
the utmoſt humility we reverence the be- 
nignant kindneſs of our protecting God, who 
made man after his own image, who created 
all with equal rights, and if in his wiſdom he 
permits an unequal diſtribution of the good 
things of this warld, their poſſeſſors are bound 
to protect and relieve their leſs fortunate 
brothers in ſociety. But let us rejoice, that 
the Kings who filled Great. Britain's Throne, 
require no ſuch abſurd and wicked titles, they 
inherit, from the ſovereign will of the people 
declaring their Kings their executive ſer- 
vants ; and high indeed is the honour of being 
the firſt ſervant of a free people. James in- 


tended to call a new Parliament, in the year 
| 1687, 
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168 and took meaſures to ſecure che re- 
turns of ſuch only as would implicitly obey 
his commands. The Juſtices of the Peace 
were already his tools . He made a journey 
through ſeveral counties to intimidate and 
cajole the people, cloſeted individuals, and 
employed arguments, threats, and promiſes 
alternately, but all his attempts were found 
unable to ſhake the zeal of our anceſtors, and 
he dare not venture to meet a Parliament, 
well knowing, that the public virtue of our 
forefathers, was proof againſt the threats or 
promiſes, the places' or penſions, which a 
tyrant or his ſatellites could beſtow. =_ 

This work is already ſwelled to almoſt 
double its intended ſize, the author therefore 
will haſten to a concluſion, omitting the im- 
priſonment of the Biſhops, the {laviſh ad- 
dreſſes on the birth of a Prince, and the open 
violation of the laws; but he would do in- 
juſtice to the freeborn ſoldiers of England, 
if he left unnoticed their attachment to the 
liberties of their country, When James 
ordered a regiment to be drawn up, hoping 
if he could intimidate them, the reſt would 
| fallow their example. What muſt. have been 


* Smollet, vol, viii. p- 23% 
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His ſurprize, when he defired thoſe, who'! were 


againſt his late Declaration, to lay down their 


arms, to ſee that all did ſo, except a few 
Roman Catholics. We cannot paſs this fact, 


without glorying in the noble example, and 
we hope, nay, we will believe, that our 
ſoldiers will never forget that they are citizens. 
The diſcontents of the people were encouraged 
by the Prince of Orange, and the nobles of 
England turned their eyes towards him for 
relief; all parties felt alike the tyranny of 


James, and the Whigs and Tories joined for 
a moment, equally determined to reſtore their 

religion, their Parliament, and their laws. 
- By the invitation of many of the Engliſh, 


William, Prince of Orange, landed an army 
in their country, and under the pretence of 
redreſſing the grievances of the people, for- 


warded his own ambitious views. To his 


ſtandard the Engliſh reſorted, James was 
expelled the kingdom, and the people aſ- 
ſerted their right of chooſing their own form 
of government, and their own governors. 
No man can adore the principles aſſerted at 


this revolution more than we do, but ſtill 
impartiality obliges us to examine the prin- 


ciples of ſome who brought it about. Let us 


recol- 


| 
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recollect, that William had married a daughter 
of James ; let us not forget, that Anne; after- 
wards Queen of England, who joined her 
brother, was alſo another daughter of that 
King's. We readily acknowledge the right of 
the people to expel a tyrant ; but we cannot 


applaud the conduct of thoſe children, who, 
eager to ſeize the poſſeſſions of their father, 
invade his dominions, and drive him into exile ; 


our hearts are not ſo callous but we can ſeel 
for the poignancy of that grief, which obliges 
a father to exclaim, God help me, my own 
children have forſaken me “. Here we mean 
to ſtop. We have traced the acts of our 
monarchs, we truſt, with truth; if we have 
not been able to pay homage to. their virtues, 
we believe we ſhall not be condemned for 


*endeavouring to palliate their vices.—J ames 


was a true bigot ; to make converts to his re- 
ligion, was his ſole idea of perfection. He 
had early imbibed high notions of prerogative, 


and was unwilling to loſe a tittle of what he 
conceived to be his right; his weak mind, 


ealily attracted by the ſhow and forms of 
religion, never ſeemed to have attained a tae 
knowledge of chriſtianity. This man, haughty 


* Hiſt, of England, in a Series of Letters, vol, ii. p. 78: 
| and 
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and cruel *, died in France, eight years after 
his expulſion from the Engliſh throne, little 
regretted by any ; a laſting proof of the ſu- 
perior power of the people, from whom only 
proceed the rights of Sovereignty. 
His diſpoſition is ſaid to have altered after hequitted England. 


/ 


WE have now paſſed through our review 
of the reigns of the Kings and Queens 
of England, from the time of William the 


; Conqueror to the expulſion of James II. more 
than ſix hundred years; may the wiſdom of 


Britons prevent a repetition of the crimes, 
which diſgraced thoſe ages. We have ſeen 
the Engliſh people, for more than ſix centuries, 
oppreſſed either by their Kings or their 
Nobles ; their rights have been infringed, 


and their properties invaded. During this 


long ſeries. of years, we have {een that their 
Parliaments have ſeldom attended to the true 
intereſts of the multitude ; they have been too 


often forgotten, though the Reprefentative 


has not forgotten his own. We have found, 
that in the reign of Henry VI. a diſqualifying 
act paſſed, which robbed the great body of the 
pore of that invaluable inherent right, Tur 

RiGur. 


% 
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RiGuT oF SUFFRAGE ; we have ſeen centuries 
paſs away, but alas! that right is not even 
now reſtored ; we confeſs, that if the preſent 
mode of election is continued, . univerſal 
ſuffrage would produce, from the multitude 
it aſſembles, great confuſion ; but we con- 


ceive the right might be reſtored, without the 


aſſemblage of ſuch large bodies as would en- 
danger the public peace. We have, we hope, 
not unfairly reviewed the acts of our Kings ; 
but we have not ſeen one, whoſe reign is un- 
defiled with blood ; we have ſeen religion 
made the pretence for crimes, black enough 

to © make een angels weep ;” we have beheld 
our Kings forcing the nation. into the moſt 
unjuſt and wicked wars; our Nobles ſtirring 
up civil ſtrife, and ſhedding ſeas of brothers 


blood, for monopolized rights; ambition, re- 


venge, and all the helliſh paſſions, conſpiring; 
under the pretence of ſupporting, or de- 


throning a Prince, to ſink the kingdom into 


domeſtic wars; we have ſeen our ſcaffolds 
drenched with the wileſt, the beſt, and the 
moſt patriotic blood in the nation. Our Kings, 
ſometimes tyrannizing over the Nobles, and 
ſometimes held in thraldom by them, we have 


ſeen one King loſe his head by an unjuſt ſen- 


S | tence, 
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tence. One Parliament declares itſelf perpe- 
tual; another continued eighteen years. by 


the power of the monarch many of our ſo- 


vereigns murdered; and the laſt act we have 


reviewed was the expulſion of James. Theſe 


things we have ſeen, theſe things we have 
narrated, and theſe things we have regretted. 

They force us to look forward; to penetrate | 
the mazes of futurity ; and fee how their 
repetition may be prevented. The mode is 


obvious: LET THE PARLIAMENT BE RETOR- 


MED ; let it become the organ of the whole 
people ; let it ſpeak their will ; and the King, 


the firſt ſervant of the State, execute their 


ſovereign fiat. Such a Parliament would view 
any - encroachments which the ariſtocracy 

might make on the prerogatives of the Crown 
with a jealous eye; for leſs have the people 
to fear from the Crown than the Nobles ; tis 


true that in our memory Parliament, in a fit 


of conviction, reſolved, * That the influence 


„ of the Crown has increaſed, is increaſing, 


« and ought to be diminiſhed ;” and we hear- 
tily wiſh proper means had been taken to do 


it. To leſſen the influence of the Crown, 


Engliſhmen, you muſt reform your Parliament ; 
no man will deny that if the influence of the 
| Crown 
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Crown is increaſing, it may in ſome future 
reign become dangerous. It is alſo poſſible 
that danger may ariſe to the conſtitution of 
this country from the preponderating weight 
of the ariſtocracy. At the Revolution, we 
believe, there were not many more than one 


hundred peers of this realm; during Mr. Pitt's . 


adminiſtration full half that number has 
been created *. If their rapid increaſe threa- 


tens to abſorb the whole of the landed inte- 


reſt of this kingdom into the Houſe of Lords, 
to prevent that evil, my countrymen, endea- 


vour that your PARLIAMENT BE REFORMED. In 


ſhort, nothing can reſtore this country to the 
ſtate it was in at the Revolution but a Reform 


in Parliament. This meaſure can only aſſure 
to the people their conſtitutional right in the 


three eſtates ; ſecure them from the evils they 


felt before the Revolution ; and prevent any 
future neceſlity of recurring to its principles. 


When the omnipotent will of the Engliſn 
people hurled James from his throne, _ 
eſtabliſhed theſe principles: 


1. The right of the _ to reſiſt power | 


when abuſed. 


2. The right to caſhier their governors, | 


when they are gulty of miſconduct. 
* See Preſent State of the Britiſh Conſtitution, p. 12. 


S 2 When 


1 | 
When the Convention ſat which finally 


placed the crown on the heads of William 
and Mary, their deliberations aſcertained this 
principle, That the people of England have 
« a right to frame a government for them- 


« ſelves ;” and when William and Mary were 
elected King and Queen of England, they 
exerciſed the right of chuſing their own go- 
vernors. Theſe were the principles of our 


noble anceſtors ; theſe were the principles 


then held by men who willed to be free; 
theſe are the principles which every man who 
loves liberty ought to venerate. The Friends 
of Man, the Citizen of the World, may ex- 
claim, one other is wanted; we admit it; 
and hope that the Right of Man to worſhip 
his Maker in the mode he thinks moſt accep- 
table to him, without either teſts or penalties, 
will not much longer be denied, When Mr. 
Paine ſays, that the people of England poſ- 


ſeſs no Conſtitution, we confeſs we differ from 


him; and from the ſilent acquieſcence of the 
people at the Revolution, we acknowledge 


the right of the Convention to give a conſti- 


tution to theſe kingdoms. » We adore the Re- 
volution for the principles it aſſerted; we 
venerate the conſtitution as eſtabliſhed at that 

8 55 period; 
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period; but we do not relinquiſh our claim 
of examining whether this Conſtitution has not - 
been ſilently though materially altered. The 
Conſtitution of England, as ſettled at the Re- 
volution, conſiſted of an hereditary monarchy, 
an aſſembly of Nobles emanating * from the 
Crown ; with a body of repreſentatives de- 
rived from the people. It is true that the 
patriots at the Revolution left the ſtate of 
repreſentation as they found it; the Revo- 
lution was unluckily too much an act of 
precipitation to attend to every thing ; but, 
on the other hand, let us remember, that 
the ſtate of the repreſentation was not then 
ſo connected with the Crown, and the ari- 
ſtocracy, as now. No union of the Crowns 
of England and Scotland had inſulted the 
latter kingdom by a mock election, ſink- 
ing its counties into the ftate of the rotten 
boroughs of England, and adding; with few 
exceptions, forty-five members to the beck 
of a Miniſter T. We have not ſigned the 
preſent faſhionable aſſociations ; by not doing 
ſo we have | offended men whom we reſpect, 
and are perſecuted by thoſe we regard ; butour 


Proceedings of the Society for the Preſervation of the Con- 
ſtitution, Liberty, and Peace, in Ireland. 
+ See FOO of Boroughs, 3 vols, 
8 3 | vene= 
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veneration for the conſtitution as eſtabliſhed at 


the Revolution prevented us. We will there⸗ 


fore, to juſtify ourſelves, examine what was 
then done to preſerve the rights and liberties 


of Engliſhmen. If the Conſtitution be the ſame 


now as then, we are wrong; if eſſential diffe- 
rences exiſt, thoſe ſure are wrong who in their 


declaration expreſs themſelves attached to the 
Conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, 
and are ſatisfied with it as now exiſting. The 


patriots of 1688, before they offered the 


crown to William, haped to be able to tranſ- 
mit to all poſterity the bleſſings ariſing from 
their ineſtimablelabours ; they therefore cauſed 
a declaration to be read, which was after= 
wards confirmed by the Bill of Rights, in 
which it was ſaid, that elections of Members 
of Parliament ought to be free, and that Par- 
laments ought to be held frequently. By this 
it was evidently meant, that the voice of the 


people ſhould be frequently heard through 


the medium of their repreſentatives, often and 
freely choſen. Are they fo heard, or ſo 


choſen *? If not, is the Confirm what it 


ought 
„ The enemies to univerſal ſuffrage have ſaid, that if the 


| poorer citizens were to vote, the Senate would be compoſed of 


YE thy 


„ | 
ought to be? It ſuppoſes the repreſentative 
{peaks the will of the majority of his conſti- 


tuents ; if not, a very ſhort time gives them 
an opportunity of redreſs. But the man wo 


is elected for ſeven years, dreads not the in- 
dignation of his electors; it is almoſt a life 
before he may expect to meet them again. 
The man who is elected for a ſhort time, has 
but little opportunity of ſelling himſelf to a 
Miniſter ; but he who ſeats himſelf for ſeven 
years, may fell with impunity his vote. 


When a freſh election advances, he goes to 
his borough or his county; if an oppoſition 


enſues, a ſcene of drunkenneſs and confuſion 
takes place, which continues for months; 
party rage prevails; and years end not the 
diſpute. We call then upon all good men to 
join in endeavouring to procure SHORT PAR- 
LIAMENTS ; and we heſitate not to declare, 
that they will do more towards leſſening the 


vices of the people than a million of procla- 


unworthy members: this is contrary to hiſtory, When the 
Roman people obtained the right of raiſing plebeians to em. 
ployments, they were long before they elected any. In Athens, 
although, by law, magiſtrates might be choſen from all the 
claſſes, the lower orders never elected perſons PIER 0 con- 
nected with them *, 


* Kendall's Trandlatios of F — an the Selenad of Legiſlation, 


p- 151, 
clamations, 
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| Aiden; or the ſancti fied Jooks of ten 
thouſand Biſhops. At this glorious Revolu- 
tion the people endeavoured to limit the 
power of the Crown; ſo that one author ſays, 
William was far more arbitrary in Holland, 
where he was Stadtholder, than in England &. 
The Revolution Patriots, determined to guard 
their liberties, enacted the triennial acts, 
which limited the duration of Parliament to 
three years; if that time is too long, what 
muſt we think of ſeven. They granted the 
King a civil liſt, which was ſettled at fix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ; but this was only 
granted from year to year, and not for life. 
By the term Civil Liſt is meant a ſeparate in- 
come for the maintenance of the King's houſe- 
Hold, and the ſupport of his dignity. They 
Paſſed a vote which reduced the army to leſs 
than eight thouſand men; and it was with 
great reluctance that they obliged the King, 
by increaſing that number to ten thouſand 4 
If in the moment of the Revolution they 
did not ſufficiently retrench the prerogatives, 
they ce themſelves we to amend the 
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them ; the patriots wiſhed to take the ma⸗ 


* Hiſt. of England, in à Series of Letters, vol. ii. p. „ 
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. nagement of the militia from the King and 
the Lord Lieutenants ; but the High Church 

faction in the Houſe of Lords prevented it, 
'. as well as a bill which would have rendered 
placemen and penſioners incapable of ſitting 
in the Houſe of Commons. The Clergy 

ſtren gthened the Tory party; thirteen out 
of fifteen Biſhops, in the Houſe of Lords, 
voted againſt William being declared King *; 
the majority of the Clergy were alſo againſt 
him ; and though they generally took the 

oaths, yet they did it with too many reſerva- . 

tions and diſtinctions, which laid them open 
to cenſures, as if they had taken them againſt 
their conſciences J. The bulk of them voted. 
at all elections with the Jacobites||. This coali- 
tion was too powerful for the friends of li- 
berty ; they were foiled in all their attempts 
to abridge the prerogatives ; the Tories ſuc- 
ceeded, and by degrees vaſt alterations have 
taken . place. We ſhall notice but a few, 
though certainly enough to prove that an 
immenſe. difference exiſts between the Con- 
ſttitution at the Revolution and now. At that 
period we find then, that the power of the 


Rapin, vol. ii. p. 1023. 
+ Tindall's Introduction to the Continuation of Rapin, P. 20. 
+ Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Times, vol. iv. p. 53. [| Ib. p. 411. 
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Crown was reſtrained by the ſuperior will of 


the Commons. The number of Peers is more 


than double what it then was. Were they 
unbiaſſed and independent, it would not fig- 


nify; but out of two hundred and fifty-nine 


members, one hundred and ninety- five“ are 
ſaid to hold places and penſions under Go- 
vernment , and that in the Houſe of Peers 
the Miniſter may at all times expect a majo- 
rity of more than three to one. Next, in- 
ſtead of our repreſentation ariſing from the 
free choice of the people, out of five hundred 
and fifty-eight Members that compoſe the 
Houle of Commons, four hundred in England 
are returned by places under the patronage 


of individuals; boroughs are transferred with 


as little ceremony as treeholds, yet the people 
of England ſay they are repreſented. This 
certainly applies to the third article. The 
Bill of Rights ſays, that elections of Mem- 
bers of Parliament ought to be free. We 
alk, If ſeats in that Houſe can be bought, 


are the Members freely elected? If they are 


not, is it not a grievance? Parliaments 
were limited to three years; we now ſee them 


* Biſhops capable of tranſlations are in this liſt. 
I See preſent State of the Conſtitution, by an Old Whig, p. 8. 


extended 


„ 

extended to ſeven. The King's civil liſt is 
now a million, and ſettled for life ; the army 
kept annually in this kingdom, in the moſt 
profound peace, is eighteen thouſand men; 
our anceſtors thought eight thouſand ſuffi- 
| cient ; and we have full evidence, that nume- 
rous placemen and penſioners now fit in the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons. In the reign of 
George the Firſt there were two hundred and 
- thirty-two penſioners in that Houſe &; there 

is no reaſon to ſuppoſe fewer now +. _- 
Let us alſo recollect, that ſince that far- 
famed era, the national debt has ariſen 
to its preſent magnitude; exciſemen, cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers, tax gatherers, places, 
penſions, titles, lotteries, fortifications, inclu- 
ding barracks, independent companies, &c. 
&c. have ariſen to a moſt alarming and dan- 
gerous number. We ſee in the Houſe of 
Commons one hundred and eighty-ſeven 
members, elected under the patronage of 
Engliſh Peers; and we ſee its effects in the 
Commutation and other taxes, in the Game 
Laws, the Marriage Act, and in the oppoſi- 
tion which is often made to canals, and other 
* Preſent State of the Engliſh Conſtitution, by an Old Whig, 


Þ- 13. Þ See the 2 of a ſpeedy Reform, p. 46. 
beneficial ' 
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deneficial regulations. We have lately ſeen 


the vaſt patronage of India thrown into the 
hands of the Miniſter, through the medium 
of a Board of Controul. The Judges for- 
merly, from their dependence on the will of 
the Crown, were obliged to court the people 
for ſupport. Now, having their places for 


life, with penſions during pleaſure, or in ex- 


pectancy, certainly increaſe the power of the 
monarch. Theſe and many ſuch things force 
us to call upon all men to ſupport a Reform 
in Parliament. The honeſt and good citizen, 


in every ſituation, we truſt, will endeavour at 


it; he will know that it is the only means of 
preventing the evils noted in our preceding 
pages; he will recollect, that every future 
monarch may not poſſeſs the virtues of the 
preſent ; he will recollect the American war, 
the General Warrants, the Middleſex elec- 
tion, the inhuman neglect which the Queen 
of Denmark received, the employing ſavages 
to burn, plunder, and murder our brethren, 
fighting for liberty in America ; he will know 
that a Reform in Parliament can only ſecure 
patriots from the treatment which Beckford 
met with, or the hard fate of a York and a 
Sutherland ; he will recollect the throwing 

| | out 


. 
out of Mr. Legge *, for diſobeying a court 
mandate; the pardon of Balf and Macquirk ; 
the letters ſaid to be written to ſeveral peers, 
in the year 1784, ; and that ſecret influence, 
deſtructive to | patriotiſm and virtue, which 
drove the great, the diſintereſted Pitt, from 
the helm, but which now upholds his ſon. . 
Such things, and many more, would not have 
_ diſgraced this reign had the repreſentation 
been perfect; he will know that without it 
no monarch can inſure his infant ſucceſſor a 
quiet reign, nor defend himſelf in the hour 
of ſickneſs. He will look forward to a Re- 
form in Parliament as the only means of alle- 
viating the hardſhips which the majority of 
his fellow- ſubjects now labour under; he will 
conſider the preſent oppreſſive ſyſtem of our 
poor laws, which oblige the poor to maintain 
the poor; the hardſhips of our debtors, con- 
fined for years in a priſon, often to gratify 
the reſentment of a villain ; he will contem- 
plate the mode of maintaining the Clergy by 
tythe with indignation, and the length of our 
law-ſuits|| with abhorrence ; he will conſider 


| | the 
* Life of Lord Chatham, vol. i. p. 286. 
+ See Sinclair's Statiſtical Account of Scotland, vol. 6. 
|| Lord Stanhope declared, in the Houſe of Lords, that he 
| ſettled by arbitration a caſe which had been in the Court of 
Chancery 
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example, that ſomething bad exiſts ſomewhere. 


Cao] 
the enormous burthen of the public taxes ; if 
fortunately placed in a ſituation which ſets 
him above their preſſure, he will pity his fel- 
low-man, from whoſe hard labour one moiety 
is drawn, to bribe a venal Member of Parlia- 
ment, or to repleniſh the coffers of an extra- 


vagant gameſter. The honeſt and the good 
citizen, who knows that all theſe evils would 


be remedied by a virtuous repreſentation of 
the people, will meet the calunnies of the 
intereſted enemies of that meaſure with con- 
tempt, and perſevere till he is crowned with 
ſucceſs, Let us conſider who are the enemies 
to a Parliamentary Reform ; they conſiſt of 
venal Lords, venal Members of Parliament, 
Placemen and Penſioners, Ex pectants, the 
great body of the Clergy and the Law, the 
unthinking and unreading Members of the 
State, with the old and the timid. We are 
not to wonder at the oppoſition this meaſure 
meets with from the firſt deſcription of its 


enemies, when we conſider the great pro- 


portion of the Peers are uſeleſs placemen ; that 


many of them poſleſs one only merit, viz. 


patronage of boroughs; that a Reform in 
Chancery forty- two years. Mr. Haſtings's trial is a notorious 


Parliament 
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Parliament would deſtroy that influence, and 
render them no longer of conſequence to a 
Miniſter ; they know a reformed Parliament 
would be an ceconomic one; their intereſts 
tell them that unmerited penſions would be 
aboliſhed ; that Government, made for the 
many, would then no longer | pamper the 
few* ; they know that their beloved pleaſure 
of gaming would receive a mortal ſtab ; the 
morals of the people are materially injured by 
our preſent corrupt repreſentation. The great 
eaſe with which our penſioners receive im- 
menſe ſums of money, certainly render them 
careleſs of its diſpoſal ; their example ſpreads, 
and every member of ſociety is more or leſs 
affected by it, We wonder not that men 
who ſell their venal votes to every Miniſter, 
whoſe principal delight centers in the ſtud, 
the kennel, or the gambling-houſe; whoſe 
hearts are ſo hardened as to deprive their 
younger children of their proportion of 


* Children were bis deſigned by Providence for a 
bleſſing; a large family would naturally increaſe the happineſs 
of a father ; but ſo much are the people of * England oppreſſed 
by taxes, that nothing is ſo dreadful (at leaſt to the poor and 
middling ranks) as a numerous offspring; and the death of a 
child is frequently conſidered 'as a bleſſing.— Oh Mau! Man! 
thou and Nature ſeem ever to have been at variance. 
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Wealth, that their elder may whirl in the 


ſame vortex of diſſtpation with themſelves, 
ſhould oppoſe that which would deprive them 


of the labours of fin, though it would add to 


the eaſe and happineſs of millions“. The 
ſame reafons apply to the oppoſers of reform 
in the Lower Houſe; an additional one alſo 
preſents itſelf. Many of our borough mem- 
bers are well aware, that if neither money 
nor miniſterial intereſt could place a member 
in the Houle of Commons, their abilities are 
not ſo well known, nor their integrity fo ge- 


nerally underſtood, as to aſſure them a ſeat 


in a virtuous, independent third eſtate. Who 
can behold without indignation a man with- 
out abilities, notoriouſly known to vote with 
every Miniſter ; who places himſelf in Par- 
liament through the intereſt of ſome Bed- 


chamber Lord, ſ quandering away thouſands 


at Newmarket + ; whoſe extravagant houſe- 
x1, eee nd 


Our preſent ariſtocratic government is as cowardly as it is 
cruel; all its preſſure falls on thoſe who cannot reſiſt its ty- 
ranny—BECAUSE THEY ARE UNREPRESENTED. | 
+ We have heard the vicious extravagance of the higher ranks 
applauded; it has been ſaid, without gambling they could not 
diſpoſe of their immenſe wealth; and that without ſome ſuch 
outlet, circulation of money would be ſtopped; a bad ſyſtem 


——_ be 6 by bad e To remedy this evil, let 
entails 
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hold ſpend s perhaps ten times his oſtenſible in- 
come, without enquiring how this is kept up; 
that John Bull pays for all there is no doubt. 
We know that more than ninety Placemen 
fit in the Houſe of Commons; but we do not 
know the number of Penſioners. Out of | 
the Houſes there are vaſt numbers of theſe 
uſeleſs, coſtly vermin ; the honorary ſervants ' 
of his Majeſty's houſhold coſt this country 
fifty thouſand poundsper annum, the deputies, 
clerks, aſſiſtants, &c. are not included“ We 
mean not, however, to be ſuppoled that every 
penſioner is averſe to reform, ſolely becauſe 
it is againſt his intereſt ; we do believe that 
to be the eaſe with the majority; but in ſo 
great a concourſe, we believe that ſome have 
no diſhoneſt motive; a ſecret” bias operates 
_ often unknown to the perſon himſelf; many 
of the out=door penſioners are averſe to re- 
form from the dread of want; and we ſin- 
cerely hope; whenever that bleſ event takes 
entails be prohibited, and let the eſtates of all who die without 
wills be equally divided among their children; if they have none, 
then amongſt their next of kin, ſo that all poſſeſſing an equal 
degree of affinity, ſhould receive an equal benefit. A plan of 


this kind would add much to the happineſs of men, by deſtroy- 
ing the baneful monopoly of farms. 5 | 


* Preſent State, &c. by an Old Whig, p. 19. p 
Place, 


vB 
Ma 


properly managed, might become extremely beneficial. It is 
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place, care will be taken to avoid diſtreſſing 
individuals; better for the whole to continue 
ſome unneceſſary expence for a ſhort time, 


than even a few _— . life be 


impoveriſned. 

To avoid freſh taxes, we would d 
that an office ſnould be opened to receive lives 
under one year; for one ſhare, 100]. half and 


quarter ſhares might alſo be ſold. The per- 


ſon, for each ſhare ſo purchaſed, ſhould have 


a demand on the office, when the nominee 
comes of the age of twenty-one years, of 6001. 


as more than three out of five would never 
live to that period. With the accumulation 
of intereſt, it would be found not only to 
allow that proportion, (which every father 
would wiſh to procure his child) but a very 
conſiderable gain ; beſides every year pro- 
ducing, upon, the average, the ſame number 


of purchaſers. The ſum in hand would be al- 
ways alike. A plan ſimilar to this, we think 


we have read, is practiced in ſome of the 
Italian ſtates “. | 
No 


We think Tontines have not been puſhed far enough. ; In 
the State Tontine, too many ſhares were brought to market at 
one time. In a country borne down as this is by taxes, Tontines 
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No men are ſo dangerous to the reformers 
as the expectants, thoſe men who bark at 
places becauſe they are not in poſſeſſion 
of them, who loudly call for reform till 
they get into place; that ſuch men have 
exiſted, the Duke of Richmond and Mr. 
Pitt are a ſufficient proof. There is another 
ſet of men equally to be guarded againſt, 
viz. thole who oppoſe Government, in 
all things, except indeed where the attempt 
is to benefit the people, then thefe men join 
the miniſter, and call it a proof of their 
honeſty; they know if places are decreaſed, 
their chance is diminiſhed; theſe are the 
men who preach up ignorance to the Swiniſh 
multitude ; theſe are the men. who aſſeft, 


tothe intereſt of a ſtate, to get its commodities to market at the 
leaſt poflible expence, therefore the uſe of canals and navigable 
rivers. But if the Truſtees of ſuch undertakings were obliged 
to offer a certain proportion of the ſum neceſſary for a given 
time, to be raiſed by Tontine, each ſhare to be ſmall, we doubt 
not but it would fill, and, in time, eaſe the country of a heavy 
tax on the carriage of goods. We think, after paying the pro- 
prietors 10 per cent. the ſurplus ought to he appropriated to 
the diſcharging of the debts incurred by the promoters of ſuch 
public benefits. Pariſhes might alſo raiſe money by the ſame 
means, which, in time, would conſiderably diminiſſi the preſſure 
of the Poor Rates. But the ſhares in Tontines ſhould not be 
too large, twenty wauld purchaſe 20]. ſhares, where one could 
afford to venture one hundred pounds. 
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« that the only means of 3 men n honeſ. 
is to make them ſlaves. 
It is certainly a painful reflection; but dna 


fore no leſs true, that the great body of the. 


Clergy have ever been enemies to the liberty 

of the people. Every page of the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, from the reign of the Conqueror, proves 
this fact. The Clergy in early days dogmatiſed 
over both King and people, declared its ſubjec- 
tion only due to a foreign Prince. When learn- 
ing began to illuminate Europe, and various 
opinions on ſpeculative ſubjects divided men, 


the Clergy alone were always right, and 


whoever differed from them was burnt. 
When printing had taught man to think for 
hünſelf, and the iniquitous horrors of the 
abbies and monaſteries had removed, his cre- 
dulity, Henry VIII. ſeized the opportunity, 
declared himſelf the head of the Engliſh 
church ; the Clergy felt their want of power 


to oppoſe his will, and have ever ſince been 


the zealous upporters of the T 
the aſſerters of the divine right of Kings. 

proof how ſtrongly they believed the right, we 
think appears from the general change 1 in re- 
ligion, which took place in the reigns of Ed- 


ward the Sixth, Mary. and. Elizabeth; the. 
. doctrine 


Fk N 
doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-res 
ſiſtance, was the language of the pulpit, from 
the acceſſion of James I. till long aſter the 


expulſion of James II. The great body of 
the Clergy were enemies to William's ac- 


ceſſion to the regal dignity; the Tories were 


_ ever ſupported by them, friends to preroga- 
tive, to teſts, to eſtabliſhments, to burnings, 
and to tythes. We aſk with boldneſs, for 
one ſingle inſtance in which the Engliſh 
Clergy have, as a body, come forward in 
defence of the civil and political rights of 
Engliſhmen ; we ſpeak of the whole body; 


no one man ought to take to himſelf what 


we have ſaid ; we know many liberal-minded 
Clergymen, and can fairly ſay, that we refpect 
thoſe individuals; we repeat, that we believe a 
bias frequently operates inſenſibly over many 
minds. The Engliſh Clergy almoſt unani- 
mouſly ſi upported the American war, and are 
now unanimous againſt reform ; this ariles, we 
believe, from their education. and . proſpeas 
in life; they conſiſt generally of the. younger 
children of our great men, who, turn them 
over to the Church, that they may give their 
eldeſt their eſtates. ; ; thele young men are 
ſent to College, placed under men who ex- 
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pect all they can gain from the Core dove; 1 
they take orders, and look for preferment 
either from wealthy individuals, or from the 
King. This neceſſarily produces a ſervility 
of diſpoſition; beſides, many of our Clergy- 


men poſſeſs livings too ſmall even to enable 


them to rank with the common farmers of 


their pariſhes ; all this evidently proves, that 


our ſyſtem of Church Government is defec- 
tive: the mode of maintaining our Clergy 
by tythes, being en both of A 
_ and. morality *. 

We cannot er that the 1 are 
are to reform, who fatten fo much 
upon the glorious ſtate of preſent things. 
That blefled ſyſtem, which continues for 
centuries law ſuits, whoſe entanglements the 


We think no Clergyman ought to receive leſs than 1 ol. 
per annum, and that the income ſhould be increaſed according 
to the duty, wealth, and extent of the parifh ;z whereas by the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of tythes, the -largeft incomes are fre. 
quently gained from the leaſt populous ptaces. No pluralities 
mould be allowed, and we look upon dignified Clergy as en- 
tirely uſeleſs. Let every pariſh elect their own clergyman, and 


whatever religion, the majority of a pariſh profeſs, the Clergy- 


man ought to be of their perſuaſion. We conſider a Clergyman, 
and a Layman as equally members of the ſame ſociety, ang 
ſhould equally ſubmit to the ſame laws,—Al 1 laws 
ought therefore t to be aboliſhed. 

cleareſt 
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cleareſt heads cannot iiflickde 1 ! What a 
beautiful ſimplification there muſt be in that 
ſtate, whoſe laws, when abridged, fill thirty- 
{ix volumes, oftavo*! To the clear head 
and honeſt heart of Erſkine, we leave this 
profeſſion. We truſt a reformed Parliament 
will much abridge ourlaws. Though we know 
the petty-foggers of the profeſſion are men 
capable of undertaking the vileſt cauſes, yet 
let us declare, that in our knowledge, now 
live lawyers, who poſſeſs all the higher 
virtues, and whole patriotiſm ſtand unble- 
miſhed ; let us alſo not forget, that our own 
politics are derived from lawyers, who, tho' 
now no more, claim our warmeſt gratitude. 
The next claſs of enemies to a reform, are 
thoſe who never think, and thoſe who never 
read; the firſt deſcription cannot be amended ; . 
the number of the laft can only be diminiſhed 
by a ſyſtem of national education; a part of this 
ſhould be to encourage political clubs +. Men 
| Who know their own rights are ever the leaſt 
likely to deſtroy that of others. As a proof of 
this, we refer to the conduct of the clubs in 
* We have heard ſuch a work is now preparing for the refs 
We know Viner's abridgement contains more than twenty vols. 
= See Patriot, No. 23 | | 
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7 England. Where have the clubs been guilty 
of rioting or other miſcondu&t? They defy 
calumny to prove one inſtance. Let us mention 
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that Benjamin Franklin and General Waſh- 


ington have each recommended them “. 
That the old and the timid ſhould wiſh to go 
to the grave without alteration z which by the 
intereſted, whether aſſociators + or not, they 
are told will produce confuſion; excite not 


our {urprize ; but let us tell them; that to keep 


| the people quiet; when they aſk only their 
right, is to grant their requeſt. Reform your 


Parliament; convince the people of the good- 
neſs of your Government, not by proclama- 


tions, aſſociations, perſecutions, or proſecu- 
tions, but by an attention to their grievances, 
and a repeal of all obnoxious and oppreſſive 


ſtatutes. Then may you laugh at thoſe who 
talk of invaſions, or commotions; an united 
people never will be conquered ; a happy 


people never will rebel. Come then, my 


countrymen, let us once more join J, and pe- 
tition Parliament to reimt itlelf; but if _y 


* See Memoirs of Caveat Lee. 
The preſent affociations are very different to the clubs; 
thy are to prevent knowledge the clubs to diffuſe it. 
: This excellent toaſt was drank at the Whig Club. GA long 
pull, and a ſtrong pull, and a pull altogether.” 


they 


{. 
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will not, (and we much doubt it) let the de- 
termined remonſtrant take the place of the 
humble petitioner; remember they are your 
1 not your maſters. 

The writer has now finiſhed his little work, 
and it may be neceſſary to ſay that he never 
thought of becoming an author, till perſecu- 
tions and proſecutions commenced ; theſe, 
with the general unpopularity of his opinions, 
in the *circle of his acquaintance, deter- 
mined him to publiſh an account of his 
politics. He is conſidered as a rank leveller ; 
the term is in his mind, abſurdly contemptible ; : 
but if his opinions merit the name, ſuch as 
think ſo are welcome to retain it; and nothing 
will convince him but argument, that he is 
not right. 


March 2, 179g. 
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8 The Author has publi iſhed no liſt of 
Errata, as they are ſeldom attended to. The 
candid will allow for ſome errors of the preſs, 6 


_ when, they conſider that he lives many miles © 
from the printer. „ | EC 
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